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ROLLS ROYCE 


A PERFECT BALANCE of Excellence and Good Taste 


THE KESERVE OF 


AN ARISTOCKAT, 


HE formal grace of perfect 
composition distinguish the 
Rolls-Royce. Yet, admira- 
ble as it appears, only 
those who know the prin- 


ciples that govern its manu- 


facture can appraise it intelligently. Like a Greek bronze or a Renaissance facade, 


the Rolls-Royce delights those most who know it best. 


Tue Rouis-Royce organization is not particularly 
interested in how or why other cars are made. 
It is not concerned with developing one feature 
at the expense of others. It does not, and it 
never will, make a car primarily to sell at a 
The single-track mind of this 
company works for this solitary purpose—to 
build the best car in the world. 


certain price. 


And only after the Rolls-Royce is built, sold 
and housed in your garage do you begin to feel 
the worth of the inflexible rule of excellence 
that governed its manufacture. 


A year of flawless performance and you begin 
to appreciate it. A few years more of hard usage 
and you contemplate its repair bills, its upkeep 
and maintenance figures with complete satis 
faction. Five years, six years, seven years—and 
at a point where most cars go to the second-hand 
dealer the Rolls-Royce is only fairly Jaunched 
in your service. 


And when you realize that a majority of the 
Rolls-Royces that tea-time brings to Pierre's, or 
that Monday night brings to the Metropolitan 
Opera, are more than ten years old . . . look 
about ten weeks old . . . run as smoothly as 
though they were ten days old . and have 
unnumbered years of perfect service yet to give 
. . . Then you will be ready and willing to 
admit that your Rolls-Royce has proved a 
shrewd, safe investment in permanent trans 
portation. And that your business caution and 





common sense have been completely justitied. 
For the Rolls-Royce does not wear out. It takes 
the years as it takes the hills—in its stride. 
And so widely is this known that all over the 
world, men and women who will not concern 
themselves with less than the best turn instinc- 
tively to this incomparable motor car. 


eg ac 
You are invited to call at the Rolls-Royce 
showrooms for a hundred-mile trip that will 
prove a revelation in ease and comfort, in 
ability and performance. Or if you prefer to 
make an appointment by telephone a Rolls- 
Royce will be sent to your address for inspection 
and trial. You are also invited to visit the Rolls- 
Royce works at Springfield, Mass., whenever it 
is convenient for you to do so. 





Any Rolls-Royce may be purchased with 
a moderate initial payment and the bal- 
ance will be conveniently distributed. 





Come to our showrooms and see the beautiful 
designs in coach work for immediate delivery, 
and let us tell you of the attractive purchasing 
arrangements that can be made. Rolls-Royce, 
Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Representatives in leading cities. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The Farmer’s Union, The Fed- 
erated Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange and the American Livestock 
Association received telegrams. 
President Coolidge presented his re- 
spects, asked them to consult their 
State organizations and invited them 
to suggest the next Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 


@ = Chairs and a table were moved 
out to the rear lawn of the White 
House. A notary public, a battery 
of camera men assembled. Mr. and 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge appeared. The 
President sat, holding up a large en- 
velope for secrecy’s sake, and marked 
his ballot. Mrs. Coolidge, wearing 
a necklace of seven ivory elephants, 
did the same. The notary took their 
affidavits; the ballots were sent to 
Northampton, Mass. 


q At 10 p. m, Eastern time, on 
the eve of election, the President 
stepped before a microphone and ad- 
vised all good citizens to do their 
duty on the following day. 


@ = Representatives of 44 advertising 
agencies, all members of the Coolidge 
and Dawes Advertising League Club, 
had cereal, bacon and eggs, buck- 
wheat cakes, maple syrup and coffee 
in the state dining room of the White 
House with Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge. 
The advertising men were escorted 
by Colonel Rhinelander Waldo, the 
same who brought John Drew and 
other actors to the White House a 
week earlier. Said the President: “I 
can only promise you to continue 
those policies that have helped to 
make for prosperity and confidence.” 


q_ All letters written to the White 
House are answered—or nearly all. 
Last week. a group of Tammany 
Democrats offered to pay the Presi- 
dent’s expenses if he would speak in 
Manhattan. Their letter was not 
answered because it was “patently 
not in good faith.” 


@ Cameramen who missed Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge doing their ballotting 
induced them to go out on the White 
House lawn and do it over again. In 








order not to violate the statute, how- 
ever, the Coolidges refrained from 
mailing their second ballots. 


@. General Plutarco Elias Calles ar- 
rived in Washington and rode about 
under the protection of a troop of 
U. S. Cavalry from Fort Myer. One 
of his calls was on Mr. Coolidge. 
Next day General Calles returned to 
lunch with the President and with 
Secretaries Hughes and Mellon. He 
was attended by officials of the Mexi- 
can Embassy. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Election 

As this issue of Timer goes on the 
presses, the election returns are still too 
incomplete for a significant analysis of 
the results. 


Alarums and Excursion 


Election day brought the campaign 
to an abrupt demise. 
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Candidate Coolidge terminated his 
inactive campaign by an Election eve 
radio speech jnviting voters to vote— 
and ceased to be a candidate. 


Candidate Dawes made a last 
stumping tour through the East, 
hopped back to Missouri, ended with 
a finale in Indiana—and ceased to be 
a candidate, having traveled 17,000 miles. 

Candidate Davis terminated his 
contest with a number of speeches 
in and about Manhattan. Like Cool- 
idge, he made an Election eve radio 
address—and ceased to be a candi- 
date. 


Candidate Bryan ceased to be a 
candidate. 


Candidate LaFollette followed a 
serpentine trail from Maryland 
through New York to Boston, to 


Pittsburgh, to Cleveland, attacking in 
turn the sugar trust, J. P. Morgan, 
the Standard Oil, the water power 
trust, “American Imperialism,” Mel- 
lon Aluminum Interests—and ceased 
to be a candidate. 


Candidate Wheeler went back 
through Illinois, Michigan, Ohio to 
Manhattan, completing his marathon 
speaking tour from coast to coast 
and back again—and ceased to be a 
candidate. 


At Hannibal 


If a campaign is a dull thing to some 
of the onlookers, it is an exceedingly 
wearisome business for the candidates. 
3ut even for the candidates there is oc- 
casional relief. 

Charles G. Dawes, peregrinating 
from stump to stump, halted at Han- 
nibal. Under an ancient guide, he in- 
spected the famous Tom Sawyer cave 
—a cave which Jesse James and his 
many men had also used. 

“Where,” asked the General with 
reverence, “did Tom Sawyer find the 
opening out on to the river bank?” 

“We're coming to it,” answered the 
guide. “But right here is where he 
found Injun Joe’s gold. ... Yes, sir, 
the James boys hid right here in this 


here cave, and there’s the very place 
they killed two of the detectives that 
came a lookin’ for them. And 
right here is where the James boys 
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buried them two detectives at, one atop 
the other.” 


The Auditors 

The special committee of the Senate, 
headed by Senator Borah, and delegated 
to examine (Time, Oct. 3) the receipts 
and expenditures for and against candi- 
dates, sat divided. In Chicago, Senators 
Borah and Shipstead held hearings. In 


Washington, Senators Caraway and 
Bayard did likewise, 
The most important information 


elicited, however, had to do with the 
amounts received and expended by the 
several groups. 

The Republicans reported collections 
of $3,742,962 through Oct. 30, of which 
amount $800,038 was returned to state 
organizations for which the National 
Committee had “acted as a collection 
agency”—thereby bringing the Repub- 
lican fund down to $2,942,962 and 
within the announced $3,000,000 budget. 

The Democrats reported, up to Oct. 
25, contributions of $552,368 and ex- 
penditures of $725,000. 

The LaFollette ticket reported, up to 
the same date, contributions of $171,821 
and expenditures of $157,122. 

Mr. Borah, closing the hearings of 
his committee until later, philosophized : 
“And after the political consequences 
of the investigation have been dissi- 
pated, I think we can get at such facts 
as will be available to legislate on the 
subject in an intelligent way.” 


Cousins 

Plain speaking between 
proverbial. Last week, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Democrat, campaigning 
against Theodore Roosevelt, Republican 
candidate for Governor of New York, 
said of his cousin :* 


relatives is 


“The Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor of this state has a splendid War 
record, one of which every American 
can be proud. He has, on the other 
hand, a record in public office which is 
wretched. 

“As a candidate for Governor, he has 
gone into the highways and byways of 
the state, promising anything and every- 
thing, contradicting himself, agreeing to 
do the impossible. He is indeed a 
‘promising’ young man.” 


*Theodore is a fifth cousin of Franklin D., 
once removed, as follows: 


‘aeee (1658) 


Johannes (1689) 


Jacobus (1724) 


Jacobus (1692) 

ee, (1726) 
Jacobus (1759) Sian (1760) 
Cornelius (1794) Isaac (1790) 
Theodore (1831) James (1828) 


Theodore (1858) Franklin D. (1882) 


| 
Theodore (1887) 








Of Yesteryear 

Scribbling on a tavern table, inflamed 
with love and drink, the great scamp 
of pocts, Francois Villon, asked: 
“Where are the snows of yesteryear?” 
A political observer might be tempted 
to ask the same question, with some- 
what less of pathos and something more 
of irony: “Twenty months ago a strug- 
gle for the Presidency commenced. But 





© Keystone 


F, D. RoosrveELt 


Plain speaking between relatives 
is proverbial. 


where are the men, the issues, of that 
yesteryear? Then was the springtime of 
political hope. Now is the autumn of 
political fruition. But where are the 
snows whence sprang this herbage?” 
Under the Old President. Warren 
Gamaliel Harding was President in that 
March of 1923, when the 67th Congress 
was passing and the prospect of the 
1924 election was first discussed. He 
had swung the Limitation of Arma- 
ments Conference to rather more than 
expected success—a great achievement 
whose limitations were not yet per 
ceived. However, the  kindhearted, 
human Harding—cabineted by Secre 
taries Hughes, Mellon, Hoover, on the 
one hand; by Fall, Daugherty, Denby, 
on the other—had not found all his road 
smooth. Congress—the Congress with 
Senator Knute Nelson, Samuel F. 
Nicholson, La Baron B. Colt, Frank B 
Brandegee, Wm. P.  Dillingham—all 
missing now—had made him trouble. It 
he had had to veto; it had turned down 
his ship subsidy ; and when he surprised 
it in its closing hours with a proposal 
in its closing hours with a proposal 
that the U. S. should enter the World 
Court with reservations, the Senate had 
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refused to agree by a two to one vote. 
Indeed, the Senate had adjourned with- 
out the customary vote of thanks to 
the rather insignificant, the entirely 
silent, the “stern and rockbound” Vice 
President. Senator Heflin, the ebullient 
Alabaman, had prevented it because the 
Vice President had sustained a point of 
order of the learned senior Senator 
Lodge from Massachusetts and had, 
thereby, as Mr. Heflin put it, “partici- 
pated in a rape of the rules of the 
United States Senate.” But nobody 
cared greatly; even the Republicans 
were inclined to the opinion that they 
would “ditch this dumb Vice President” 
when they came to making up their 
ticket for 1924. 

That same Congress was passing; 
and the presidential timber was begin- 
ning to put forth its springtime ten- 
drils. Senator Oscar W. Underwood 
sailed for Europe, saying that he would 
consider his candidacy when he re- 
turned. Hopeful Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson went overseas—looking perhaps 
for ammunition to fire at President 
Harding's foreign policy. The name of 
Henry Ford was on the tip of many a 
tongue. William G. McAdoo was pav- 
ing his path to the Democratic Conver- 
tion. President Harding, bent on a de- 
served rest, turned south to Florida; 
and Senator William E. Borah, going 
home to Idaho, stopped at Akron, Ohio, 
to remark that a third party in 1924 
“not impossible, not even im- 
probable.” 


was 


On the front pages of the press, the 
subject of discussion was the Presi- 
dent’s World Court proposal, the sug- 
gestion that it might split the Republi- 
can Party. Interspersed with this mat- 
ter were accounts of the President's va- 
cationing in Florida—his trips aboard 
the Pioneer (the houseboat of Edward 
B. McLean), his foursomes at golf 
with Mr. McLean, Albert D. Lasker 
(the then Chairman of the Shipping 
Board), and Charles G. Dawes (the 
former Director of the Budget). Be- 
fore the vacation was over, Harry M. 
Daugherty, Attorney General, caused 
a small furor by announcing that Mr. 
Harding’s hat was in the ring for 1924. 

Then came the final, fatal trip, the 
journey of President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing westward across the Continent, 
leaving the White House in the process 
of renovation—not knowing that the 
mansion was being made ready for a 
new tenant. As Elbert H. Gary gave 
word that the steel mills were going to 
give up their 12-hour day, as Edward 
W. Bok offered a prize of $100,000 for 
a practical peace plan and announced 
a committee in charge of the award, 
including as a member one John W. 
Davis, quondam Ambassador to the 
Court of St, James—speeding west be- 
yond the Mississippi, in sweltering June 
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and July, President and Mrs. Harding 
were entertained by farmers, Mormon 
elders, cowboys, pioneers, Indians—as 
far as Alaska. There Mr. Harding be- 
came ill—the first untoward event of 
the trip. Then homeward they came; a 
glorious stop at Vancouver; a collision 
at night with a destroyer in the mists 
of Puget Sound; a review of the fleet; 
a terribly strenuous day in Seattle; in- 
digestion; bronchial pneumonia; abrupt 
termination of the trip at San Fran- 
cisco; a stroke of apoplexy—death. 
(Time, Aug. 13). 

Thus, with tragic swiftness, came the 
ending of the first chapter of the tale. 

Under the New President. Ab- 
ruptly, the scene shifts from the Golden 
Gate to the hills of Vermont. Repor- 
ters in automobiles rushing over coun- 
try roads; a Knock at the door of a 
white farmhouse in the little hamlet of 
Plymouth; oil lamps lit, dispelling the 
darkness; telegrams read by their glow; 
a brief statement of mourning; an oath 
of office taken at dawn and the next 
chapter is inaugurated. 

The silent Vice President travels as 
he has never traveled before. : Accom- 
panied by his wife and by Frank W. 
Stearns, the Boston business man, he 
travels by special train to the Capital. 

Every presidential aspirant began to 
count his fingers and then his toes. 
“The race of 1924 is open to all,” said 
he, “Gird on my sandals.” 

President Coolidge went quietly to 
his old Vice Presidential home at the 
New Willard. He saw numbers of 
notables and said little. The members 
of the Cabinet sent their resignations— 
Secretaries Hughes, Mellon, Weeks, 
Daugherty, New, Denby, Work, Wal- 
lace, Hoover, Davis. All were refused. 
The Cabinet would stay on. The old 
régime would continue. 

Gradually the country quieted. There 
were to be no disturbances. Mr. Stearns, 
the veteran business man, was joined 
at the President's side by Mr. Slemp, 
the veteran politician. Other acquisitions 
came—an Airedale, a fox terrier, a col- 
lie and finally William M. Butler, the 
Campaign Manager. 

There was a diversion caused by a 
threatened anthracite strike. The Presi- 
dent turned to Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot of Pennsylvania for a solution of 
the problem. Mr. Pinchot worked out 
a solution and reveled somewhat in the 
temporary fame it brought him, bark- 
ing at the Administration about the 
coal situation, about prohibition  en- 
forcement. But his voice brought him 
comparatively little attention. 

Within four weeks, the new President 
seemed the most favored contender for 
‘the Republican nomination—that is, if 
he would display some individual initia- 
tive, something that would make him a 
figure in his own right, not a mere shade 
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of Mr. Harding. Other candidates like- 
wise were getting their plans under 
way. Senator Underwood was at work; 
Senator Hiram Johnson and Mr. Me- 
Adoo were preparing their — plans. 
Finally, on the same day, the latter two 
announced their candidacies. Both an- 
nounced themselves as Progressives 
contrasts to Mr. Coolidge. Mr. McAdoo 
was for remaking the railways; Sena- 
tor Johnson was for remaking foreign 
policy on strictly isolationist lines. Mr. 
McAdoo’s effort grew, although poli- 
ticians shook their heads and muttered : 
“He will never be able to win the neces- 
sary two-thirds of a Democratic con- 
vention.” Senator Johnson’s candidacy 
was on the wane from the first; since 
he belonged to the same Party as Mr 
Coolidge, the President’s accretion was 
his diminution. And the President's 
following increased. 

Then suddenly, in early November, 
less than a month before the assemb 
ling of Congress—the Congress which 
was to be the test of the new Presi- 
dent—Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon, injected a 
new issue into the contest. He pub- 
lished a plan for tax reduction—not 
simply an idea, but a plan worked out 
in all its details (Timer, Nov. 19 et 
seq.). Tax reduction was the one suit 
which politicians had not expected to 
play. They were as startled as auction 
bridge players hearing a bid of nullo. 
What surprised them at first was the 
avidity with which the public took to 
the notion of tax reduction. The 
Congressmen, who were at first non- 
committally opposed, soon turned luke- 
warm, later hot. 

This was the situation when the 68th 
Congress assembled for its first ses- 
sion. The country waited to see what 
the new President had to offer in his 
premier—his first message to Congress. 

Under the New Congress. New 
faces came to Washington: the broad 
beaming face of Magnus Johnson ;the 
sharper face of his fellow Farmer- 
Laborite, Shipstead; the keen, shrewd 
face of Wheeler and the rounder face 
of Dill, two “progressive” Democrats 
from the Northwest. Robert M. La- 
Follette had greatly strengthened his 
insurgent contingent. At once, there 
was a deadlock over the election of 
officers; and the awaited Presidential 
message was delayed until there could 
be compromises. 

The message came. (Time, Dec. 17). 
It was characterized as “unequivocal” 
by most of the press. The Opposition 
called it reactionary. But, in the main, 
its reception was favorable. It came 
forward strongly for tax reduction, for 
economy ; it advocated restricted immi- 
gration and, in one brief sentence, terse- 
ly gave the President's adverse opinion 
of a soldier bonus. It put Mr. Coolidge 
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into a new stage of his career. At first, 
he was considered “safe” because he 
was as Mr. Harding. With this mes- 
sage he won confidence by his indi- 
vidual attitude. 


But troublous times were ahead. For 
the time, tax reduction was the sole 
major issue; and Congress quarreled 
over Democratic versus Republican de- 
tails of the measure. The bonus fol- 
lowed more quietly in tax reduction’s 
wake, And, in the the midst of all, 
burst Teapot Dome. Albert B. Fall, 
Secretary of the Interior in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet, was cast in the shadow, 
if not of crime, at least of grave im- 
propriety in dispensing leases of the 
Naval Oil Reserves. The Senate went 
into “hysteria”; the scandal drove two 
members, Denby and Daugherty, from 
President Coolidge’s Cabinet (Tie, 
Mar, 17, April 7). But Mr. Coolidge, 
either indecisive or unwilling to be hur- 
ried, was slow in bringing about 
changes. 

All winter and all spring the Oppo- 
sition and the Administration struggled 
over three chief issues: the bonus, 
which was passed, vetoed and passed 
over the veto; the Mellon tax plan, 
which with considerable Democratic dl- 
terations was passed and signed; and 
the question of corruption which, like 
a volcanic disturbance, rumbled and 
shook and erupted time after time, burst 
out again and again in fiery rhetoric 
and finally settled in the scoria of pub- 
lic distaste and weariness. 


During the contest, William G. Me- 
Adoo and Hiram W. Johnson acclaimed 
themselves and the bonus; and the lat- 
ter, struggling till his voice gave out, 
lost every primary fight, save in South 
Dakota; Henry Ford surrendered un- 
conditionally in support of President 
Coolidge, who left his campaigning to 
his managers and turned himself to the 
struggle with Congress and the season’s 
entertaining. Mr. Coolidge’s nomina- 
tion was assured two months before 
the Republican National Convention. 
A month before the Convention, Sena- 
tor Johnson withdrew; Mr. McAdoo 
took most of the South away from 
Senator Underwood, who had de- 
nounced the Ku Klux Klan. But other 
Democratic aspirants appeared: Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
Senator Ralston of Indiana, ex-Gov- 
ernor Cox of Ohio, Senator Robinson 
of Arkansas. 


Meanwhile, the great prop of the 
Democratic party, Woodrow Wilson, 
died (Timer, Feb. 11). The world 
fliers had hopped off across the Pacific 
(Time, Mar. 24). President Coolidge 
had suffered on the Pacific Coast by 
opposing the Japanese exclusion section 
of the Immigration Bill. The final 
passage of the bill, however, relieved 
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the tension—so far as Mr. Coolidge’s 
internal politics were concerned. 


June came again, A_ disgruntled 
Congress, nursing a feeling that it was 
disliked by the public and that it was 
imposed upon by an inferior type of 
man at the White House, stalked off to 
its conventions. But, ere it went, most 
of the issues that it had fought for 
were dead or dying. Tax reduction and 
the bonus had been largely “killed” as 
campaign issues by their enactment. 
The corruption issue had been impaired 
in its virility by the Senate, which had 
pursued it to the verge of sadism, to 
the point of public exhaustion. The 
guerdon of the struggle remained the 
same; but, by the beginning of the last 
scene, most of its contenders and nearly 
all of their weapons had been altered. 


Under Party Banners. In June and 
July, there were three conventions. 
First, the Republican which met at 
Cleveland (Time, June 23), with only 
one thing to decide—whom it should 
nominate for Vice President. The 
Coolidge organization, which handed 
the Convention a ready-made candidate 
and a predigested platform, was dubious 
about its choice for Vice President. 
Mr. Butler thought that a western 
Progressive—not insurgent—should be 
chosen. He considered Judge Kenyon 
and picked Senator Borah. Mr. Borah, 
inconsiderately, on the morning of the 
day on which he was to be nominated, 
refused. Taking advantage of the un- 
expected, the Old Guard named Frank 
O. Lowden, onetime Governor of IIli- 
nois. Mr. Lowden refused. The Old 
Guard again overruled Mr, Butler and 
named Charles G. Dawes. Thus was it 
done in spite and chiefly without pre- 
meditation. 

The Democratic Convention opened 
second—in Manhattan—but closed last 
(Time, July 7 et seq.). Here nothing 
was predigested or ready made. Nearly 
all the candidates—almost a score in- 
cluding favorite sons—were on hand to 
cook the broth. Mr. McAdoo came 
with almost half the strength of the 
Convention; but against him were ar- 
rayed a group of anti-Klansmen and 
more-or-less Wets, united on one thing: 
that they could not have loved their 
several candidates so much save that 
they hated Mr. McAdoo more. For 
four days the groups fought bitterly 
over the platform. For two and a half 
days they made _ fiery nomination 
speeches. For nine days they balloted 
before being able to nominate their 
ticket leader. For 98 ballots, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo clung desperately to his delegates, 
scoring from 400 to 530 (his high 
mark), making the pace all the way. 
Then, physically exhausted, he gave up 
and pattered off the stage. Samuel M. 


Ralston, the good-natured, the kindly, 
Senator 


the inoffensive old from In- 











diana, might have had the nomination 
then, but just previously he had _ in- 
sisted on withdrawing. The contest 


was then between John W., Davis, 
Senator Underwood and Edwin T. 


Meredith, onetime Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Davis led and, in the last 
spurt to end the terrible ordeal, he was 
nominated, 


It was a surprise—in the phrase of 
the day—that a man “so much a states- 
man and so little a politician” should 
have been chosen. It was almost un- 
precedented. Mr. Davis, at hand in 
Manhattan, looked over the Vice Presi- 
dential timber and nodded to Charles 
W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska, It 
was a stroke aimed to tie up the West 
with his cause and to pacify the Bryan 
element in the Party. As matters de- 
veloped, it also helped to alienate part 
of the East. 

The third convention, or rather con- 
ference, met at Cleveland—the Confer- 
ence for Progressive Political Action 
(Time, July 14). Senator LaFollette 


was the apple of its eye. But it did 
not name Senator LaFollette. He 
handed it a platform. Having sur- 


veyed the Republican Convention and 
most of the Democratic and deeming 
the time favorable, he nodded to the 
Conference, saying: “You may endorse 


my independent candidacy.” So ’twas 
done, The Socialists, too, endorsed 
him; and, taking his own time, he 


picked, a few days later, his runting 
mate, Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, a nominal Democrat, as he 
himself was a nominal Republican. To- 
gether they set forth under the title of 
the “Progressive ticket.” 

It was only after all this had hap- 
pened that the issues of the campaign 
began to develop. The physical ar- 
rangements were simple. President 
Coolidge sat at his desk, silent, while 
Mr. Dawes stumped about mainly be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rockies. 
Mr. Davis made two trips, one as far 
West as Denver, one as far as St. Louis, 
but spent most of his time in the East. 
Mr. Bryan did almost as little as Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Senator LaFollette, late 
in the campaign, started on a trip from 
the East ,to the Northwest and then 
back. Mr, Wheeler, beginning in New 
England, stumped all the way across 
the country to the opposite coast and 
back again. 

Meanwhile, the issues were develop- 
ing, President Coolidge chose for his 
own — economy. A_ weakness was 
found in Senator LaFollette’s armor in 
the proposal that Congress should be 
allowed to override decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Dawes hammered 
that. The Republicans held themselves 
up as defenders of .the Constitution. 
They also capitalized the existence of 
the third ticket, the radical ticket, to 





gather all conservative support and the 
support of those who feared the possi- 
bility of the election being thrown into 
Congress, of a deadlock in the House; 
of the radical member of the Demo- 
cratic ticket, Mr. Bryan, being elected 
President by the Senate. 

Mr, Davis hammered on the corrup- 
tion issue, calling for a change of ad- 
ministration, denouncing the “robber” 
tariff of the Republicans. In regard to 
Senator LaFollette, he took the tack op- 
posite to the Coolidge group, and be- 
littled the third ticket. He aimed at 
President Coolidge; and President 
Coolidge sat as immobile as a sphinx, 
repeating with the persistency of Poe’s 
raven: “Economy and more economy.” 

Senator LaFollette attacked the “spe- 
cial privilege” which “honeycombed” 
the old Parties. Mr. Wheeler stung 
the personal records of Coolidge and 
Dawes. But in part, at least, LaFol- 
lette and Wheeler were kept on the de- 
fensive about their Supreme Court 
proposal, about Government ownership 
of the railways. Yet they made a bril- 
liant campaign, 

In the strategy of the struggle, the 
Republicans had all the best of it; more 
able management than had Mr. Davis, 
much more money than any of their 
opponents. They kept the “lead” in the 
public mind. They kept all eyes fo- 
cussed upon themselves. They talked 
about themselves as economists and 
preservers of the Constitution. Others 
talked about them as crooks and the 
puppets of Wall Street. But everyone 
talked about them. It was good 
strategy, whether or not all of it was 
intentional, 

The last stroke of the campaign was 
struck by the Republicans. Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon ordered that 
the gross amounts of tax returns by in- 
dividuals and corporations should be 
made public. The law which made this 
possible was passed over the Adminis- 
tration’s protest by Democrats and in- 
surgents. A howl of rage went up 
from business men everywhere.  Per- 
haps Secretary Mellon meant to sug- 
gest by his gesture: “You may expect 
more of this if you support our op- 
ponents.” 

Then came Hallowe’en with pumpkins 
and practical jokes; and after Hal- 
lowe’en, election day. Warren G. 
Harding and Hiram W. Johnson, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Oscar Underwood, 
Henry Ford, who began the contest, 
had departed the field. The ship sub- 
sidy, the World Court, the bonus, tax 
reduction—great issues earlier in the 
fight—were lost or had dwindled into 
insignificance for the most part. 

There was a trace of the truly scien- 
tific mind in that scamp of a poet when 
he asked: “Where are the snows of 
yesteryear ?” 
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TAXATION 


A Suitable Suit 


A furor in the business world over 
the publication of the amounts of in- 
come tax payments made by individ- 
uals and corporations came to a head, 
and the doctor was sent for with his 
lancet. 


Attorney General Stone hastened 
to Washington, was confronted with 
the two apparently conflicting pas- 
sages in the law: 

Section 257 (b) directs that Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue “shall 
cause to be prepared and made avail- 
able to public inspection” names and 
addresses of all tax payers with the 
tax paid by each person. 


Section 1018 (reénacting a section 
of the previous law) forbade any per- 
son to print or publish in any manner 
not provided by law any part of an 
income tax return: Penalty, $1,000 
fine and one year in prison—or less. 


Mr. Stone was perplexed and form- 


ally remarked: “Just what purpose 
Congress had in mind in reénacting 
this provision after it had made it the 
duty of Commissioners to make avail- 
able for public inspection the amount of 
income tax paid by each tax payer 
can only be surmised. The provision, 
however, is expressly made a part of 
the present Tax Law, and it appears 
clearly to be the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to have an approp- 
riate case presented in the courts so 
that the full force and effect of this 
provision may be judicially determ- 
ined. This will be done, at an early, 
convenient date.” 


The truth of the matter probably is 
that Congress had nothing in mind: 
it apparently intended to open to pub- 
lication the amounts of individual 
taxes, but forgot, on the journey from 
Section 257 to Section 1018, that the 
latter might conflict with their inten- 
tions in part. 


Mr. Stone, therefore, holding that 
the tax information in question is 
legally open to public inspection, but 
may not be otherwise published, pre- 
pared a suitable suit against a suit- 
able newspaper. The press as a 
whole -was not frightened by the 
prospect and continued to publish 
the information discovered at the tax 
offices. 


Meanwhile, in Cleveland, a different 
point of law had been brought up. 


_ A lawyer asked an injunction to pre- 


vent the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue from publishing his tax return 
on the grounds that it was his pri- 
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vate property. A federal judge ruled 
that his tax return belonged not to 
him but to the Government and de- 
nied the petition. 

In Maryland, a tax collector gave 
the desired information to inquirers, 
but began a practice of making pub- 
lic the names of the information 
seekers. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Soldier on Eagle 
On June 26, 1917, the first U. S. 
troops sailed into St. Nazaire Bay, 





© Keystone 


Mrs. WHITNEY 
A veteran General registered the 
only protest. 


France, with a view to fighting Ger- 
mans. On June 26, 1926, a statue 
will be unveiled on a jutting rock in 
St. Nazaire Bay to commemorate the 
event. 

The statue, by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, represents a soldier, stand- 
ing on an eagle, holding a crusader’s 
sword in his right hand. The soldier 
will be 15 ft. high, the eagle’s wing- 
spread 35 ft. 

A veteran General registers the 
only protest. Since seeing a photo- 
graph of the model, he has been un- 
able to sleep nights. Although a 
U. S. soldier might fly on an eagle, 
says he, he would never carry a 
sword instead of a gun. 


At Churchill Downs 


“And while the bands were playing 
Dixie, a sudden hush came over the 
throng. The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Confederate Veterans were standing 


with hands clasped before the flag of 
our country.” 

So wrote the National Vice Come 
mander of the American Legion to Mrs. 
William Birch Haldeman, in condolence 
with her on the death of her husband. 
He went on: “The Nation has lost a 
patriot and the world has lost a man.” 

When the war broke out—the Civil 
War—Walter Newman Haldeman was 
publishing the Louisville Journal and 
had a son, William Birch, but 14 years 
of age. The Journal was suppressed 
because of its Southern sympathies and 
some two years later the son ran away 
from Forest’s Academy to enlist in the 
9th Kentucky Infantry, the famous 
Orphan Brigade (Confederate). He 
fought at Chickamauga and was 
wounded, Then he shipped as a mid- 
shipman in the Confederate Navy. But 
gunboat service was not exciting 
enough for him. He went back to his 
old company and finished the war with 
it. 

After the war, the elder Haldeman 
with Henry Watterson founded the 
Courier-Journal, The son served under 
them for a time. Then he went to the 
Kentucky Military Institute to take 
first his B.A., in 1869, then his M.A., 
in 1871. In 1884, the elder Haldeman 
established the Times, an evening paper 
ceordinate with the Courier-Journal, 
and in 1902 William Birch became its 
editor. He held that post until 1918 
when he sold his interest in the two 
papers. 

His prime interests were always poli- 
tics, horse-racing and the Confederacy. 
For each of them he undertook service. 
In 1896, he was a Democratic National 
Committeeman from Kentucky — be- 
longing to the “Gold (Anti-Bryan) 
Democrats.” He supported Woodrow 
Wilson strongly, and took the post of 
National Committeeman again during 
Wilson’s second administration. In 
connection with horse-racing, he was a 
member of the Kentucky Racing 
Commission from 1914 to 1919. In 
connection with the Confederacy, it was 
largely through his efforts that a great 
shaft was erected at Fairview, Ken- 
tucky, in memory of Jefferson Davis, 
whose birthplace it was. In 1923, he 
was elected Commander-in-Chief of the 
United Confederate Veterans. Last 
spring he was reélected. In his official 
capacity, he presided last June at the 
dedication of the shaft at Fairview. It 
was said that he never missed a reunion. 

Last week, he attended the races at 
Churchill Downs. At about the time 
of the fourth race, he complained of 
feeling ill and started to leave. Before 
he could go far, the illness overcame 
him. He was taken to the emergency 
hospital. There, suddenly, peacefully, 
he died before members of his family 
could reach him, stricken. while he was 
still actively enjoying the life he loved. 
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THE LEAGUE 
Laurel Leaves 


The Council of the League of Na- 
tions, sitting at Brussels, Belgian 
capital, had a busy and significant week. 

Before it, appeared Fethi Bey, Tur- 
kish representative, and Lord Parmoor, 
Lord President of the Council, British 
representative, pledged to accept the de- 
cision of the Council on Turko-British 
dispute over the Irak-Turkish boundary 
(Timer, Oct. 27). 

The crux of the trouble between 
Britain and Turkey has been that each 
has a different idea as to where the 
boundary line should be situate. This 
led to. no mere equivocation. Angry 
words and angry deeds resulted; land 
was occupied by both sides, not without 
bloodshed. War was in the air; but, 
fortunately, sane counsel prevailed; and 
the two Nations placed their problem 
unreservedly before the League for its 
solution. 

Hjalmar Branting, once more Premier 
of Sweden (Time, Oct. 27), was the 
“big man” at Brussels last week, Main- 
ly through his work, a compromise 
solution was quickly arrived at; and 
away into space scurried all the dark 
war clouds. 

The decision of the Council was that 
the line described in the Lausanne 
Treaty should be recognized by both 
parties. Exceptions were made: three 
times the line dipped south in favor of 
Turkey; three times it bulged north in 
favor of Irak, whose mandatory guar- 
dian is Britain. The British received 
most territory; and the concessions 
granted to Turkey were regarded as 
useless. Turkey, however, won a big 
point; for she established her right over 
a tract of land that Britain had em- 
phatically labeled “No Man’s Land.” 

Many U. S. - journals ignorantly 
write about Britain's oil interests in 
Mosul and lead their readers to suppose 
that the recent controversy was in real- 
ity over oil. This is a misconception. 
The settlement reached had to do only 
with the frontier. The question of 
whether the Mosul and its rich oil dis- 
trict is, or is not, to revert to Turkish 
sovereignty has yet to be decided by the 
League. 

The Council also settled amicably 
the dispute between Turkey and Greece 
over the exchange of population (T1Mr, 
Sept. 22). The Mixed Commission, 
which controls the exchange of popu- 
lation between the two Nations, was 
asked to meet; and both Powers agreed 
to recognize and submit to its authority 
to deal with the question. The Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague is to settle any future 
disagreements. 

The Council 


then adjourned, con- 











scious that it had added two leaves .of 
laurel to its ever-sprouting crown. The 
next meeting will take place at Rome on 
Dec. 8. 


REPARATIONS 
Stern 
Before leaving Paris for Berlin, S 


Parker Gilbert Jr., Agent General of 





© Wide World 
S. P. Gripert Jr. 
“This is no movie show!” 


Reparations, had a terse word to say 
to photographers who had conceived it 
to be their duty to dog his footsteps. 
As Mr. Gilbert is possessed with 
powers that might turn an absolute 
despot green with envy, Paris photog- 
raphers decided to treat him as royalty 
and “snap” him with that regularity that 
attends their attitude toward visiting 
monarchs. 

But American Mr. Gilbert is made of 
sterner stuff. Said he to the camera- 
men: “This is no movie show; there are 
not going to be any photographs of this 
job.” 

Some of+the more daring asked if it 
were true that he had come to Europe 
without knowing the amount of his 
salary. Replied he: “That is a mefe 
detail.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Election Results 


The results of the British general 
election (Time, Oct. 13, et seq.) may 
fairly be said to have been a great 
surprise to all parties concerned and 
to the world at large. A Conserva- 
tive victory had early appeared cer- 











tain, but that it should have been the 
most crushing of any that the party 
has ever won, and the greatest since 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman rode 
into office on the tidal wave of 1906 
with a majority of 356 seemed im- 
possible. 


Results. Partics. 

Party No. or Seats 
RRND © 9655 'o'siva oe nsw 86a Sle 412 
RE 2G tle eaisa's. bd bdo a.0 balmnce es 152 
i a hie nies kk as Gewese 40 
Constitutionalists ............. 7 


Independents 


Total seats in Parliament...... 615 
State of parties at 
(Time, Nov. 3): 


dissolution 





Party No. or Seats 
gs a 
SORA sie Ree ee 193 
LORD) pais AD 4.8 0» bes 4 0S be outs 158 
MMDOUEOMED © Gia bins cb snaebsed 5 
WEE. 65s ce dnk 6 SRC be ws tees 1 
MEE ciiae $k hws his Bas eee 615 

Analysis. Conservatives gained 154 


seats; Labor, Liberals, Independents 
lost respectively 41 seats, 118 seats, 
1 seat; Constitutionalists are a new 
party. Conservative majority: 223. 

Strongholds. The Conservatives took 
by storm the Lancashire and Glas- 
gow divisions, for decades the strong- 
holds ‘of Liberalism and extreme 
Socialism. The London constituen- 
cies, which have often sponsored Lib- 
eralism, returned only three Liberal 


candidates. At Birmingham, how- 
ever, which for years has been a 
shelter to Conservatism, the Con- 


servatives narrowly missed a defeat. 
Women: Last Parliament there were 


eight lady members: 
aE TS Conservative 
Duchess of Atholl..... Conservative 
Mrs. Hilton Philipson. .Conservative 
Mrs. Wintringham.......... Liberal 
Lady Terrington...........; Liberal 
Miss Margaret Bondfield...... Labor 
Miss Dorothy Jewson........ Labor 


Miss Arabefla Susan Lawrence. Labor 

All the above with the exception 
of the three Conservative members 
were defeated. Miss E. Wilkinson 
was elected as a new Labor member. 
Out of 41 candidates, therefore, only 
4 were elected, despite the fact that 
about half the electorate is composed 
of women. 

Men. The most prominent defeats: 
ex-Premier H. H. Asquith (Liberal), 
Dr. MacNamara (Liberal), J. A. 
Pringle (Liberal), J. M: Hogge (Lib- 
eral). None of the chief Laborites 
was defeated. Mr. Asquith said, on 
hearing the result of the ballot in 
his constituency: “I am done.” He 
said he would run again. 

Sons. A feature of the results was 
that not one son of prominent mem- 
bers was returned. The defeated: 

Malcolm MacDonald (Labor), son 
of Premier MacDonald. 

Oliver Baldwin (Labor), 
ex-Premier Stanley Baldwin. 

Gwelym Lloyd George (Liberal), 


of 


son 
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son of ex-Premier David Lloyd 
George. 

Arthur Henderson Jr., and W. 
Henderson (Labor), sons of Arthur 
Henderson, Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. 

Young (initials unknown) Mond 
(Liberal), son of Sir Alfred Mond. 

With very few exceptions, Conser- 
vatives not only won a large num- 
ber of seats but succeeded in great- 
ly increasing their previous majori- 
ties. Even Premier MacDonald was 
returned to Parliament with a re- 
duced majority. Among those few 
of the Liberals and Laborites who 
succeeded in increasing their majori- 
ties: Ex-Premier Lloyd George and 
Sir Alfred Mond. The most notable 
Conservative loss was sustained by 
Neville Chamberlain, brother of Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, who had his ma- 
jority cut from 1,554 to 77. 
Foreign Comment: 

Us sae 

The New York Times: “If Baldwin 
does not throw his majority out of 
the window again, the Conservatives 
are in office for many years.” 

The New York World: “Mr. Mac- 
Donald has burned down the Pro- 
gressive house to roast the Liberal 
pig. For the doubtful benefit of 
eliminating the Liberals, he has enor- 
mously strengthened the Conserva- 
tives and given them a long, clear 
lease of power.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune: “Tn 
Europe, as well’as in America, the 
people are sick of destructive radical- 
ism and of the selfish fomentation of 
economic and political discontent. 
They want to get back to work... . 
The British election is only one 
manifestation of a present world- 
wide mood.” 

The New York Evening Post: “Great 
Britain will experience all the dif- 
ference between a weak and a strong 
Government. Politics, for the next 
few years, will no longer hang upon 
the ragged edge of uncertainty and 
doubt. In foreign affairs, the rest 
of the world will at least know just 
where Great Britain stands, whether 
for good or ill.” 

FRANCE: 

Le Temps: “He [Premier Mac- 
Donald] based his hopes on the suc- 
cesses of a foreign policy which he 
claimed had been his. The Labor 
leader thought he had settled in ten 
months those grave problems which 
the Conservatives and Liberals be- 
fore him had been unable to adjust. 
The British vote shows he was mis- 
taken.” 

L’Intransigeant: “All Europe remains 
poisoned with the germ of war. . 

A frank and disinterested European 
to believe that Labor has gained 








accord alone could save us all. But 
no one dares to admit it.” 
I’Information: - “Too many general 
and local circumstances change each 
election. However, one is tempted 





ASQUITH 
He is done, 
(See opposite page) 


ground, and that England, in spite 
of the Conservative victory at the 
expense of the Liberal party, will 
experience social anxieties similar to 
those of Germany before 1914.” 
GERMANY: 

Boerse Courrier, rebuking the Ger- 
man Monarchists: “A Tory democ- 
racy will be very careful not to drive 
more voters into the Socialist camp 
by making laws which are annoy- 
ing to the mass of the people.” 
ITALY: 

L’Epoca: “The advent of Baldwin 
doubtless. will have profound reac- 
tions throughout Europe, especial- 
ly in Germany, where elections are 
imminent, and in France, where Pre- 
mier Herriot appears to be fulfill- 
ing. his promises to extend French 


influence by international agree- 
ment.” 
Russia: 

Isvestia: “It is now evident that in 


England, as in all other countries, 
the Labor Party can capture power 
only by a definite and open class 
struggle.” 

Conservative Cabinet. The last 
Cabinet of Mr. Baldwin was con- 


stituted as follows: 


Prime Minister and First Lord of : 
the Treasury, *Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin 


*The prefix Right Honorable indicates 
that the member is a Privy Councillor. All 
members of the Cabinet have to be Privy 
Councillors. 











\ 


Lord Privy Seal, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Cecil 
Lord President of the Council and 
Deputy Leader of the House of 
Lords...Rt. Hon. Marquess of Salisbury 
Lord High Chancellor, 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Cave 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain 
Secretaries of State: 
Home Affairs, 
Rt. Hon, William Clive Bridgeman 
Foreign Affairs and Leader of House 


of Lords, 

Rt. Hon. Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
Colonies..... Rt. Hon. Duke of Devonshire 
Wal is cictcenect hs Rt, Hon. Earl of Derby 
rae ee Rt. Hon. Viscount Peel 
scotland. ,y...... Rt. Hon. Viscount Novar 
FER 6:0 04 bxbi oe Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare 


First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Rt. Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery 
President, Board of Trade, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame 
Minister of Health, 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
President of Board of Education, 
Rt. Hon. E. F. 
Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 
Rt. Hon, Sir Robert A. Sanders 
Minister of Labor, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Montague Barlow 
Postmaster-General, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 


It was supposed in London that 
Mr. Baldwin would form his Cabi- 
net (which has been sitting since its 
resignation in January of this year 
as a “Shadow Cabinet”) much as 
above, with the exception that a place 
will be found for Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead. 
Many and fervent were the hopes 
that Lord Curzon would decline, if 
offered, the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, 

At this time, there came a book 
from the publishers* which is, in the 
jargon of journalism, “of great news 
value.” The book is written in a 
style that is distinctive of the “Gen- 
tlemen with a Duster.” It cham- 
pions Conservatism against both Lib- 
eralism and Socialism, and in so 
doing the language is direct, conclu- 
sive, partisan, brilliant. It is, or 
seems to be, a thousand pities that 
the author failed to include such 
Conservative personalities as Lord 
Curzon and the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The dusting of these gentle- 
men might have disturbed the atmos- 
phere at Westminster, convulsed the 
author with literary sneezes and 
choked the readers with amusement 
not unmixed with that grain of truth 
that invariably deserts the object 
and sticks to the duster. 

Thanks. After the victory had be- 
come established, ex-Premier Bald- 
win thanked the electorate thus: 

“On the eve of the election, I ap- 
pealed to my fellow-countrymen and 
women to give the Conservative and 
Unionist Party a secure majority. I 
thank them warmly for the way in 
which they have responded to that 
appeal. To all who have contributed 


L. Wood 





*The Window of Westminster—A Gentle- 
man with a Duster—Putnam ($2.50). 
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to this phenomenal victory, I am 
most sincerely grateful. 

“The result of the election has 
more than justified the profound con- 
fidence which I have always had in 
the political judgment and common 
sense of the British people when 
confronted with an issue of grave 
importance. In this hour of victory, 
I offer my grateful thanks to all 
who labored in the cause which we 
have so much at heart.” 


Future. The Labor Government 
was hourly expected to resign. Just 
frequently, ex-Premier Stanley 
Baldwin was expected to be sum- 
moned to the Palace by the King 
and requested to form a new Cabinet. 
This procedure would obviate the 
passage of a no-confidence motion in 
the next Parliament, which meets 
Nov. 18. 

What are the Conservatives likely 
todo? They will not make a govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan to Russia, but 
they are not likely to withdraw rec- 
ognition of that country, having for 
so long been staunch advocates of the 
doctrine of “continuity in foreign 
policy.” Despite the alarums and ex- 
cursions of the new Opposition, ob- 
servers found no reason to believe 
that the Conservative foreign policy 
would be any less conciliatory than 
that of Labor. In this respect, the 
Conservatives have had an excellent 
object lesson and, perhaps, they have 
learned it. 

In domestic politics, the Baldwin 
Government will probably reimpose 
the McKenna duties (Time, May 12), 
because they afford some measure of 
protection to Empire produce, the 
lack of which had disastrously af- 
fected the automobile industry of 
Britain. It seems established by the 
huge Conservative vote in Lancashire, 
home of the cotton mills and Richard 
Cobden of free trade fame, that pro- 
tection is not so much of a bugaboo 
as was Socialism; therefore, a trend 
to protective tariffs is more than 
probable. 

In the main, as Mr. Baldwin not so 
long ago remarked, Labor Legisla- 
tion will have to be studied and, if 
necessary, revised. 

The Singapore naval base is one of 
those measures that now seems cer- 
tain of being revised.* 

Significance. The great issue of 
the election was a fear of Socialism, 
expressed in the policy of the Labor 
Party. Socialism, at least for a time, 
is now a dead letter—an overwhelm- 
ing body of the electorate voted 


as 





*The Singapore naval base was a Conserva- 
tive project, which was shelved by the Labor 
Government. It is important to bear in mind 
that there is a large dock at present at 
Singapore, but its accommodations are in- 


sufficient for many or large battleships. 





DIsRAELI 


“I find something better than the rights 
of men in the rights ‘of Englishmen.” 


against it. An even greater body 
would have voted against it, had 
many of Labor’s supports believed 
that their leaders would be influenced 
by the extremists. 


But more important is the shake- 
up of the Conservative Party. Who 
did it? No doubt the “Shadow 
Cabinet” of all the talents. The fact 
remains that they have done for 
Conservatism what Disraeli did for 
it in the last century—they have 
modernized it; hence the oft-quoted 
epithet: “The Conservatives of to- 
day would have been the Radicals of 
yesterday.” But in following Dis- 
raeli’s tactics, they have reaffirmed 
his principles. The fight which Con- 
servatives and Liberals have won 
against the Laborites has ended in 
a victory for the rights of individ- 
uals over the rights of the State. 
Disraeli put it more clearly when 
he attacked the Liberals: “I pre- 
fer the liberty we now enjoy to-the 
Liberalism they promise, and find 
something better than the rights of 
men in the rights of Englishmen.” 
The Conservatives have made it: 
“We prefer the liberty we now enjoy 
to the Socialism they promise, and 
find something better than the. rights 
of the State in the rights of Eng- 
lishmen.” 


In India 


Otto Rothfeld of the Indian Civil 
Service arrived in Manhattan allegedly 
to lecture before U. S. Universities on 





Indian affairs. 
said: 

“The conditions are much better at 
the present time and will be further im- 
proved by the Conservative Party com- 
ing into power. I expect that Sir 
George Lloyd [ex-Governor of Bom- 
bay] will be the next Viceroy when 
Lord Reading retires, which will be in 
April, 1925, if not before. 

“The people of India generally do 
not wish to see the British Government 
relinquish its hold upon the country. 
They wish to have a little more to say 
in the local government, which is quite 
natural, but they have not the slightest 
desire to see their native Princes come 
into absolute power, There are, of 
course, the extremists in Bengal, who 
would stop at nothing short of murder, 
but they are in the minority. 

“One of the strange things is to see 
how Gandhi has fallen from power. 
Now he is regarded in India as nothing 
more than a religious fanatic. That is 
because he has accomplished nothing. 

“The business people in India are 
contented to go along as they are doing 
if they have a little more to say at the 
top in the conduct of home affairs. 
Conditions in the country are not really 
half as bad as the newspapers have 
tried to make them out to be. The 
trouble is that India has not been un- 
derstood quite right politically in the 
last quarter of a century, but it is too 
late to talk of that now. All the people 
want is a bigger share in the home 
Government and they will get it. 

“The English women who have gone 
out there have never understood the 
native side of the question and have 
caused a good deal of trouble for the 
officials of all ranks, There is a little 
unrest on the Northwest frontier as 
usual, but it was not very serious when 
I left India.” 


Speaking of India, he 


Incarcerated 


After the arrest at Londonderry 
of Eamonn de Valera, President of 
the Irish “Republic” (Time, Nov. 3) 
the police removed him under strong 
guard to Belfast, where he was tried 
and condemned to one month’s im- 
prisonment, although the maximum 
term of incarceration prescribed is 
two years. 

Mr. de Valera declined to recognize 
the court, referred to it as “the crea- 
ture of a foreign Power”—the foreign 
Power being England. This made 
no difference, however, and to jail he 
went. 

While under arrest, Mr. de Valera 
heard that he had been defeated as 
Republican candidate in the general 
elections. As a matter of fact, the 13 
seats of Northern Ireland were all 
captured by the Conservative Party. 
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FRANCE 


Russia Recognized 


In the Quai d’Orsay, French Foreign 
Office, on the forenoon of a typical 
Paris October day, Premier Herriot 
made a momentous decision. 


At 12 o’clock, the wireless apparatus 
on the top of the Eiffel Tower spoke 
to the world: “France has recognized 
Russia.” 


In a note, Premier Herriot had ac- 
quainted the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Russia) that de jure recog- 
nition had been extended by the French 
Republic. 


In an acknowledgement, signed by 
Kalinin, Rykov and Tchitcherin, the 
U. S. S. R. voiced its pleasure with the 
action of France, suggested an imme- 
diate exchange of ambassadors. 


The terms of recognition were virtu- 
ally negligible, It was understood by 
the two Governments that neither 
should interfere in the domestic affairs 
of the other. As, according to the 
Russian Government, the Communist 
(Third) Internationale is in no way 
connected with the Government, the lat- 
ter will, of course, not be responsible 
for the dissemination of propaganda in 
France by the Internationale, 


All matters concerning debts, loans, 
property, treaties, etc., are to await dis- 
cussion by conference of the two 
parties. Hence recognition follows the 
same formula as that laid down by 
Premier MacDonald last spring when 
he extended a virtually meaningless 
recognition to the Moscow autocrats 
(Trme, Apr. 28), 


In the capital of Tsarist Russia 
(Paris), royal Russians and those loyal 
to royal Russians staged a demonstration 
protesting against the recognition of 
their enemy the Bolsheviki. Their plans 
were to run up the Imperial Flag on 
the old Embassy, but it was thought 
that they would be persuaded not to do 
so as such an act would inevitably bring 
them into collision with the Paris police. 


Meantime, former Imperial Russian 
Ambassador to France, M, Maklakov, 
called upon M. Herriot to hand over 
the Embassy buildings. M. Herriot 
told M. Maklakov that he was a pri- 
vate citizen and said that the Embassy 
was automatically the property of the 
3olshevik Government; therefore, M. 
Herriot could not receive the Embassy 
and M. Maklakov could not give it. 


Later, M. Maklakov requested the 
Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Cerretti, to 
hand over the building to the Bolshe- 
viki. It was believed that the Pope’s 
Ambassador accepted the mission, but 
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He made the Kaiser grateful. 


the report was unconfirmed. At all 
events, the royalist Russians removed 
all their papers and documents to an- 
other building before quitting the Em- 
bassy, 


GERMANY 
An Old Voice 


In the Current History magazine, 
George Sylvester Viereck, described as 
“in closer personal relations with the 
former Emperor than anyone outside 
his immediate entourage,” presents the 
exiled All Highest’s views on Ger- 
many’s War Guilt, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the Experts’ Plan and the 
League of Nations. 


The article is sealed with the ex- 
Kaiser’s stamp of approval: “I am 
deeply grateful for this capital essay. 
I authorize its publication as it is, and 
have, no changes to suggest.* 


“William I, R.” 


The ex-Kaiser, it is enough to. say, 
does not think that Germany was re- 
sponsible for the War, and it is quite 
evident that he entertains similar con- 
victions about himself, for he says: “ ‘I 
turned my face to the Prince of Peace, 


,” 


not to Mars’. 

The Versailles Treaty is breaking 
down “ ‘the entire structure reared for 
the protection of labor’,” says the ex- 
Kaiser. Mr. Viereck adds: “In the 





*The italics are the Kaiser’s, 
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Prussia of Frederick the Great, every 
man was allowed to ‘seek Heaven in his 
own fashion.’ The same principle pre- 
vailed under the old Kaiser. But in 
the Germany of William II, no man, in 
his own fashion or otherwise, was per- 
mitted to’ go to the devil.” 

The Experts’ Plan the Kaiser of 
Doorn condemns because it is “ ‘impos- 
sible of execution... It may temporarily 
mitigate certain economic ills, but it 
saps almost beyond recovery the 
patient’s power of resistance. Germany 
under the agreement is compelled to 
sign her own death warrant as a free 
Nation.’ ” 


To His All-Highness the League is 
“‘too intimately associated with the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles. No such 
arrangement, no world court, can elim- 
inate war. I detest war. I have kept 
the peace of Europe on at least two 
occasions, when the chances were in our 
favor, when England was engaged in 
the Transvaal and Russia in the Far 
East.’ ” 

This kind of thing, of course, flows 
as logically and as naturally from Wil- 
liam’s brain as does milk from a ripe 
coconut. Real touches of the ancient 
Imperial and Royal bombast are con- 
tained in the following excerpts: 

“*Tn the final arbitrament both I and 
my people will stand guiltless before 
the Supreme Court of History and of 
God,’” 


“‘T do not wish to abandon my re- 
serve by mixing in questions of politics, 
to take sides, or to set one Nation or 
party against the other’” (as if he 


could), 
“‘*The Hohenzollern dynasty never 
desired world hegemony, Its  scions 


did not even aspire to be masters 
of Europe in the approved Napo- 
leonic fashion imitated by  Poin- 
caré. Two Princes of the house of 
Hohenzollern, Frederick the Iron and 
the Great Elector, refused the throne of 
Poland, stating: “We are German 
Princes. It is difficult enough to rule 
the Germans!” (Here the ex-Kaiser 
sadly smiled.) ‘We have no desire to 
rule the earth.’” 

The late Woodrow Wilson, accord- 
ing to the Kaiser, desired to go down 
in history as “the greatest English- 
man” of his time. According to His ex- 
Majesty, he “ ‘sacrificed American lives 
to the Moloch of Anglo-Saxon supre- 
macy.’” 

In the introduction to the article, 
some interesting facts are given about 
the present life of the “Master of 
Doorn”: 


“He holds in his home at Doorn 
every morning religious exercises at 
which are present his wife, his official 
circle and all his servants; these exer- 
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cises consist of Bible reading and 
prayers. On Sundays, he conducts 
formal services and delivers a sermon 
on a text from the Bible, His corre- 
spondence further reveals the fact that 
his domestic relations are happy; his 
references to his wife, Hermine, dis- 
play the deepest affection.’ 


Election Campaign 


The general election, which is to 
end at the polls on Dec. 7, began to 
make its thunder heard. 

@ = Chancellor Wilhelm Marx, leader 
of the Catholic or Centre Party, 
opened his campaign at Berlin by 
attacking the Nationalists (Monarch- 
ists) and their demand for the publi- 
cation of a denial of Germany’s War 


guilt. Said he: 
“If we strive to have the Ver- 
sailles self-confession of War guilt 


annulled, we do so simply for moral 
reasons. ‘It would be fatal self-de- 
lusion to believe that, if we suc- 
ceeded in having that self-confession 
annulled, we -should be liberated 
from the obligations of the Versailles 
Treaty.” 

@ The notorious Junker, Count 
Westarp, denied, with much heat, 
that he had offered ex-Crown Prince 
Friederich Wilhelm a Nationalist 
nomination for the Reichstag. 

@ Count von Bernstorff, onetime 
German Ambassador to the U. S., 
informed the Democratic Party that 
he would stand for reélection, 

@ Only 14 parties entered into the 
election fray, being 9 fewer than in 
the election of last May (TIME, 
May 5). 

@ Grand Admiral Alfred von Tir- 
pitz was thought likely to be elected 
leader of the Nationalist Party. 
Admiral Tirpitz voted for the Ex- 
perts’ Plan; and, if he becomes leader 
of the Party, it was said that the 
Nationalists would refrain from at- 
tacking the Plan during the elections. 
q@_ An incident only faintly connected 
with the elections came to light 
when 27 Bavarian Generals declared 


a social boycott against ex-First 
Quartermaster General Erich von 
Ludendorff because the latter de- 


clared that ex-Crown Prince Rup- 
precht, virtual King of Bavaria, had 
played Adolf Hitler and himself false 
during the “beer hall brawl” (Tir, 
Nov. 19, 1923). Further, he had de- 
manded that the ex-Crown Prince 
should appear before a court of 
honor to defend himself. The Bavar- 
ian Generals demanded an apology 
and were said to have expected chal- 
lenges to duels. 

General von Ludendorff has ever 
preserved a Ku Klux Klan attitude 
toward the House of Wittelsbach 
(that of Prince Rupprecht) because 
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WILHELM 


Iv* 
“Immediately there was a free fight.” 


it is Catholic. “Ludy” is a fire-eat- 
ing Protestant and pins his faith to 
the House of Hohenzollern. Never- 
theless, he has had a remarkable fol- 
lowing in Bavaria which he appears 
now to have lost. This seems likely 
to affect his chances-of being re- 
elected to the Reichstag. 


Fists, Ex-Imperial 

The gentleman who is one day to be- 
come to all German royalists Kaiser 
Wilhelm IV—Wilhelm Friedrich Franz 
Josef Christian Olaf von Hohenzollern, 
eldest son of ex-Crown Prince Fried- 
rich Wilhelm—had a chance to prove 
that he is made of the same metal as 
his ancestor, Frederick the Great. 

At Potsdam, capital of German 
Monarchism, the Stahlhelm, Monar- 
chist organization, came into collision 
with the Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot- 
Gold, Republican organization. Imme- 
diately there was a free fight in which 
the Monarchists were defeated and 
forced to flee. But in the middle of 
the scrap a tall, lanky young man with 
large, heavy fists began to use them 
with such good effect that the Repub- 
licans went down before him like nine- 
pins. But the support he received from 
his comrades was scanty and soon dis- 
cretion overcame valor and he too fled. 

Only some hours later was it known 
to the Republicans that the tall, lanky 
youth was Prince Wilhelm von Hohen- 
zollern. 





*Wilhelm was the youngster at the right; 
his younger brother Louis Ferdinand was he 
at the left—several years ago in a sentry box 
at Partenkirchen. 








Erratum 

In Volume IV, No. 18, Time, Nov. 
3, page 10, column 3, for “Labor” 
Restoration, read “Later” Restoration, 


ITALY 
A Promise Kept 


Upon the second anniversary of 
the triumphant entry into Rome of 
the Fascist legions, the Fascist na- 
tional militia, which for two years 
has been an extra-legal army owing 
allegiance only to Signor Benito 
Mussolini as the Dux of Fascismo, 
swore allegiance to King Vittorio 
Emanuele and ceased to be a purely 
party organization. 

At Milan, Benito’s home town, 
Black Shirts, as the Fascist Militia 
is known, concentrated in large num- 
bers to swear fealty to their King. 

The most spectacular parade was, 
however, at Rome. In the vale of 
the Aventine and Palatine hills, be- 
tween the Colosseum and the Appius 
Claudius road, thousands of Black 
Shirts assembled. On every side 
were thousands of Romani whom the 
gorgeously clad carabinieri had the 
greatest difficulty in managing. 

Cheers upon cheers rent the air— 
then there was a lull, occasioned by 
deepening interest not unmixed with 
curiosity. Three men appeared upon 
the scene followed by their retinues. 
They were the Ministers of War, 
Marine and Air. They had come to 
receive the oath in the name of the 
King. This the troops gave in the 
customary manner of the Romans— 
that is, with arms outstretched and 
palms extended before them. Hence- 
forth the Fascist militia was to know a 
new master. 

All this came to pass because Pre- 
mier Benito was severely criticized 
by the Opposition at the time of the 
Matteotti murder for keeping a 
“party army.” Having been mor- 
ally forced to make a concession to 
the Opposition, the Premier decided 
to form them into a national militia 
rather than to disband them. Some 
months ago, he promised this (Timp, 
July 7). His promise has been kept. 


JAPAN 
Homeless Again 


In Tokyo, a mere flame was fanned 
into an uncontrollable conflagration 
by a strong wind. 

The fire destroyed 750 temporary 
barracks in the grounds of the Hama 
Palace. In those barracks lived some 
5,000 earthquake victims. All were 
again made homeless, except those 
few who perished. 

The cause of the fire was unknown. 
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CHINA 


Peace? 
Dramatis Personae: 


Marshal Tsao Kun, President of 
China. 

General Feng Yu-hsiang, “Chinese 
Christian Soldier,” dictator at Peking. 

Super-Tuchun Chang of Manchuria, 
friend to Feng. 

Super-Tuchun Wu, opposed to 
Feng and Chang. 

Marshall Tuan Chi-jui, an ex- 
Premier, known for his friendliness 
to Japan. 

Fighting in the Chinese civil war, 
which has disrupted the North for the 
past few months (Time, Sept. 8 et 
seq.) was ended. Out of chaos there 
began to emerge a semblance of 
order, but real peace seemed a mere 
illusion. 

Presidency. With the appearance 
of General Feng in Peking at the 
head of a powerful army, President 
Tsao Kun had no recourse but to 
resign the Presidency. He accord- 
ingly handed over his seals of office 
to the new Cabinet (see under) which 
then assumed the functions of the 
Presidency. 

According to the Peking despatch, 
the ex-President, who has been in office 
slightly more than a year (Time, Oct. 
15, 1923), was still resident in the 
Presidential Palace. Complete free- 
dom of action was accorded to him. 

Meantime, preparations were in 
train for the election to the Presi- 
dency of Marshal Tuan who is, ap- 
parently, to become the puppet Presi- 
dent of the “Chinese Christian 
Soldier.” His Japanese sympathizers 
are now heralded with widespread de- 
light, although such was not always 
the case. 

War. The defection of General 
Feng (Time, Nov. 3) left Super- 
Tuchun Wu in a virtually untenable 
position. Harrassed from the North 
by the advancing troops of Super- 
Tuchun Chang, he conducted a retreat 
on Peking with the object of ridding 
the world of “Traitor” Feng. The 
odds were too heavy. Several times, 
military observers declared, Chang 
could have annihilated the Wu army, 
but he always left a loop-hole for its 
retreat by way of the sea. Finally, 
Wu_ requested an armistice from 
General Feng. The war _ stopped. 
Peace negotiations proceeded. Chang 
was reported retiring to Mukden, his 
capital, but this seemed improbable. 
Peace at all events seemed possible. 

Cabinet. General Feng requested 
the retiring Premier, Dr. W. W. Yen, 
to form a new Cabinet, but he re- 
fused. General Huang Fu, ex-Minis- 
ter of Education, was then approached 





and agreed to head a Provisional 
Cabinet. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Cuban Elections 


During the past week, Cuba was in 
the throes of a Presidential election, 
which was not unaccompanied by vio- 
lent scenes, bloodshed and sudden death. 

Latest results favored the Liberal 
candidate, General Gerado Machado, 
who received 178,166 votes to the 122,- 
009 polled by Conservative Candidate 
General Mario G. Menocal. 


Not Radical 

Arrived in Manhattan, Plutarco Elias 
Calles, President-elect of Mexico, en 
route for Mexico City from travels in 
Kurope (Time, Aug. 18). 

On Dec. 1, he will sit on the Presi 
dential chair of Mexico which Presi- 
dent Obregon has kept warm these 
past few years. At a dinner given to 
him by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Sefior Calles, having eaten “busily of 
filet, partridge, salad and mousse,” stood 
up to indicate the policy that his ad 
ministration would follow, Enthusias- 
tic applause greeted him. Standing with 
his back to the Stars and Stripes, his 
bulging shirt-front “full of chest,” his 
chin sticking out “like a fist held in 
front of his face,” the President-elect 
began: “Sefores capitalistas,” and con- 
tinued in Spanish: 

“IT know that I have been pictured 
by certain of the press as a destructive 
man and without capability of properly 
conducting the destinies of a Nation. 
Let me assure you, gentlemen, that 
those things are untrue. My program 
is eminently constructive and eminently 
logical. I believe that Mexico cannot 
be a great country as long as it has 
12,000,000 of human beings who have 
for several centuries been in perpetual 
slavery. To lift the moral and eco 
nomic level of these men I believe to 
be a work of reconstruction that will 
benefit not only Mexico but all other 
countries with which Mexico has rela 
tions; because it is not to be doubted 
that -with the awakening of the spirit 
of industry among those unfortunate 
people, the volume of business will be 
greatly multiplied; and then we shall 
have performed for our country the 
great humanitarian work that has been 
intrusted to us. 

“We wish to establish cordial rela- 
tions with all Nations on a basis of 
equality, on a basis of honor, and we 
ourselves shall make every possible ef- 
fort to constitute a moral and efficient 
Government that will do away with the 
vices of former exploiters; and you 
may have the absolute certainty that 
the ideals we are seeking, the better- 


ments we are trying to effect, will not 
be an obstacle either to the development 
of industry or commerce, but will serve 
to strengthen the spiritual ties that must 
unite all countries in the world.” 


“Most Excellent’ 


Having been appointed Ecuadoran 
Minister to the U. S., Sefior Francisco 
Ochoa Ortiz arrived at the Capital, 
went to the White House, presented to 
President Coolidge his letter of cre- 
dence. Wrote Sefior Ortiz to the 
President: 

“Most Excellent Mr. President: 

“I have the honor to place in your 
hands, Most Excellent Sir, the auto- 
graphed letters of the Most Excellent, 
the President of the Republic of 
Ecuador, which bring to an end the 
diplomatic mission entrusted to my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, the Most Ex- 
cellent Sefor Doctor Don Rafael H. 
Elizalde, and which accredit me in the 
high capacity of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary near the 
Government of Your Excellency. 

“In so delivering this letter, it af- 
fords me great pleasure to say to you, 
Most Excellent Sir, that one of the 
main objects of the missions with which 
I am entrusted is to continue and make 
closer, if it were possible, the good re- 
lations which happily exist between the 
two countries; to which end I believe 
I may rely, without a doubt, on the 
most important codperation of the Gov- 
ernment of Your Excellency. 

“In the name of the Most Excellent, 
the President of the Republic of Ecua- 
dor, and in my own, I make, Most 
Excellent Sir, the most sincere and 
fervent wishes for the growing pros- 
perity of your great country, for the 
continuance of the success of the Gov- 
ernment over which you ably preside 
and for the personal happiness of Your 
Excellency.” 

President Coolidge replied: 

_.. “The friendship of your Govern- 
ment for the United States, so gener- 
ously expressed, affords me abundant 
assurance that you will so conduct the 
affairs of your mission as to advance 
the interests common to both Govern- 


ments; and it will be my pleasant duty 
to codperate most heartily to this 
WUE 01 ans 


“I thank you, Mr. Minister, for the 
friendly sentiments and good wishes 
which you express on behalf of His 
Excellency, the President of Ecuador, 
and for your own which you so cour- 
teously add. I shall be grateful if you 
will assure your Government of the 
similar sentiments which are entertained 
by the American people and by myself. 

“I am happy to accord you formal 
recognition in your high capacity and 
trust that your residence among us may 
be a most pleasant one.” 





BOOKS 


White Monkey* 


Mr. Galsworthy Appraises 
the Post-War Generation 


The Story. The book is about sev- 
eral Forsytes and several more of their 
connections, Chiefly, there is Fleur 
Mont, collector of people—celebrated 
people, very modern people. In her 
collection was Wilfrid Desert, poet, 
who became much too fond of her. 
Here was a problem. Fleur wanted 
him in the collection. On the other 
hand, she did not love him even as much 
as she loved her husband, Michael, Wil- 
frid’s best friend. She tried for a long 
while to eat her cake and have it too. 
Wilfrid would deliver ultimata—de- 
manding that she yield “now or 
never.” Somehow, it never seemed to 
be either. He told Michael all about 
it. Relationships grew increasingly 
strained, until finally something snapped 
and Wilfrid left for Jericho. 

The older generation is chiefly rep- 
resented by Michael’s father, Sir Law- 
rence Mont, ninth baronet, and old 
Soames Forsyte, collector of pictures. 
Catastrophe overtook these gentlemen 
through the Providential Premium Re- 
assurance Society, known to its inti- 
mates as the P. P. R. S. Manager 
Elderson of the Society brought ruin 
upon it and then decamped. So they 
retired from the board with dignity and 
little else. 

A sub-plot—in many respects the 
best thing in the book-—tells of the 
tribulations of Tony Bicket and his 
girl-wife, Victorine, units of the inar- 
ticulate Tony was caught 
“snooping” books from the publishing 
firm for which he worked and of 
which Michael was a member. He did 
it for the support of Victorine, who 
was suffering from pneumonia. De- 
prived of his job, Tony became a 
capitalist, investing all he had in rubber 
balloons, which he hawked about the 
streets. He and Victorine looked upon 
Central Australia as the only place 
where happiness might await them. On 
her recovery, the young wife, abetted 
by Michael Mont, went surreptitiously 
to work as an artist’s model—not in- 
frequently in the “altogether”—to earn 
passage money, Accidentally, old 
3icket came upon her picture in an ex- 
hibition, and her secret was out. Fol- 
lowed recriminations, the man crazed 
with horror at her shamelessness. But 
a final confession of his own thefts for 
her brought them together again and 
set them on the way to Australia. 

Much to the delight of the older 
generation, Michael and Fleur finally 
permitted an eleventh baronet to come 
into the world, and the final happiness 
of all concerned was only qualified by 


masses. 


*Tue Wuite Monkrey—John Galsworthy 
—Scribner ($2.00). 








the symbolic significance of a picture 
bequeathed by a dying Forsyte. It was 
a Chinese work, depicting a “large 
whitish sidelong monkey, holding the 
rind of a squeezed fruit in its out- 
stretched paw.” The picture is com- 
mented on as a perfect allegory. “Eat 
the fruits of life, scatter the rinds, and 
get copped doing it,” says one of its 
observers ; a monkey’s eyes are 
the human tragedy incarnate.” 

The Significance. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
method has always been to propound 


ScrisE GALSWORTHY 
“Neither knows nor understands—” 


a question, wrap it up in a story, pre- 
sent both sides with equal eloquence, 
and then not answer it. In this case, 
the question has something to do with 
the relative values of the post-War 
generation and those that came before it. 

As fiction, this volume is not in its 
author’s happiest vein, It is the latest 
and probably the least interesting addi- 
tion to that formidable series, The 
Forsyte Saga. Mr. Galsworthy neither 
knows nor understands completely the 
society he is discussing. He is not him- 
self a modern, and he is not in sym- 
pathy with modernism. Thus his study 
is lacking in force. ’ 

The Author. John Galsworthy is an 
Englishman of the old school. He is 
smooth-shaven, rather tall, middle- 
aged. His chief works of fiction are 
embodied in the ponderous Forsyte 
Saga, a series of novels, beginning with 
The Man of Property—published 1906 
—dealing with the lives and problems 
of a typical British family. Among his 
most talked of plays are The Silver 
Box, Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, The 
Skin Game, Loyalties, 
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Epitaphs 


THE New Spoon River—Edgar Lee 
Masters—Boni & Liwveright ($2.50). 


The Spoon River Anthology was 
published, first serially, then in book 
form, just before the War. It consisted 
of compressed, ironic little dramas in 
verse—the biting epitaphs of the dead 
of Spoon River, the voices of the in- 
aiticulate suddenly articulate from the 
grave. It was variously welcomed, but 
always with interest, its powerful orig- 
inality indisputable, 

The War is over, but people are still 
dying in Spoon River. The foreign 
born have come into their own. Spoon 
River has become “a ganglion for the 
monster brain Chicago.” An addition 
has been made to the old cemetery, to 
accommodate the ashes of the lately 
dead. The new names of the departed 
include such as Euripides Alexopoulos, 
Didymus Hupp, Saul Kostecki, Teresa 
Pashkowsky, Diamandi Viktoria, Yet 
Sing Low. Their problems have 
changed, too. They have become those 
of an age of faster transportation, 
closer communication of the city and 
the towns which draw their strength 
from the city. There remains the old 
keen irony, the uncompromising econ- 
omy of expression, the free but careful 
technique. The book has not the im- 
portance of the first Spoon River—but 
only because its method is no longer an 
innovation, 


Psychological Spooks 


CHALK Face—Waldo Frank—Boni & 
Liveright ($2.00). 


John Mark was a doctor and a genius, 
albeit a young one. He loved “Mildred, 
chaste as thought, Mildred, deep as dis- 
covery, Mildred, remote and imminent 
as truth!” Two things stood between 
him and Mildred—his parents’ oppo- 
sition to the match and a rival whom 
he had never seen. The rival was mur- 
dered under circumstances of which he 
was mysteriously conscious. Shortly 
thereafter, his parents were also as- 
sassinated. In both crimes, a strange 
figure with a white head was curiously 
implicated. John Mark began to feel 
that he himself was in some occult way 
guilty. He came to grips with the 
white-headed man, strove with him, 
conquered him—conquered his own em- 
bodied will, 

This is no ordinary mystery story. 
It is a strange, bold plunge into the 
heart of man. The struggle of John 
Mark is the struggle of every man with 
his own will, The story is a weird al- 
legory of the soul battles of man, a 
daring objectification of the subcon- 
It is also an insidious pitfall 
for the unwary reader of detective 
stories who may stumble unsuspectingly 
on its tortuous analyses of the human 
intelligence. As an experiment, its 
courage and interest cannot be denied. 


scious. 
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Rugged Lincoln 


Do You Like Sea? And 
Character? 


Joseph C. Lincoln’s latest book* is a 
character study of the old coast guards 
—life-savers who seldom if ever mind a 
call. I have written of Mr. Lincoln be- 
fore in these columns; but whenever I 
have a chance to talk with him, I am re- 
minded again of a character so filled 
with humorful wisdom and real charity, 
that I have a wish to impart something 
of it to others. The other day I discov- 
ered two things about this exceedingly 
popular novelist that I had not realized 
before: first, that like Robert W. 
Chambers, Robert Cortes Holliday, W. 
B. Maxwell and many other writers, he 
started his artistic career drawing rather 
than writing and then discovered his 
aptitude lay in the telling of stories. 
Perhaps this explains why he has always 
preferred to dwell more on intimate 
character sketches of Cape Cod folk 
rather than to bother too greatly with 
plot. He sees his quaint people whole 
and puts them on paper so, sketches 
them lightly and then inks them in with 
dialogue and anecdote, the situation 
furnishing a light background to the 
picture. The other thing I discovered 
about Mr. Lincoln was that when he was 
a boy he had a toy theatre. Did you 
have a toy theatre? Did you paint the 
scenery and write the plays? Well, I 
did; and, like Mr. Lincoln, I kept it 
up until I was ashamed to have people 
know I played with such toys. 

However, Mr. Lincoln has little time 
for hobbies these days, with the pos- 
sible exception of golf. He works sin- 
cerely and hard for six or eight months 
on a novel; and for Rugged Water he 
did considerable research, going back 
and talking to some of the old guards, 
gathering details and anecdotes from 
them. That is probably why he has 
succeeded in creating so admirably the 
tense atmosphere of the life and actions 
of the old time life-saver. 

There is much in common between 
Joseph Lincoln and Zane Grey—per- 
sonally, I mean—their books are little 
alike. Both are out-of-door men. Both 
have families in which they are inter- 
ested and of which they are proud. Both 
have sons who are determined to follow 
in their father’s footsteps; in fact, 
young Lincoln is about to become a re- 
porter and later has his eye on the 
magazine field. If you haven't read 
Rugged Water and like stories of sea 
and character, do; and if you want to 
read one of the most striking animal 
stories for the past ten years, look in 
the current Ladies’ Home Journal for 
Zane Grey’s The Wolf Tracker. 


J. F. 


*Ruccrp Water—Joseph C. Lincoln— 


Appleton ($2.00). 
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ART 


In Chicago 


Opened the 37th annual exhibit ‘of 
American painting and sculpture at the 
Chicago Art Institute. The pictures, 
325 in number, had been chosen by a 
jury which for many weeks searched 
the U. S., selecting from proposed en- 
tries those which best: recommended 
themselves to the eye, with a continual 
hope of discovering among young 
artists some mute, inglorious Millet, 
some untrumpeted Whistler or coy 
Corot. The pictures were put on view; 
prizes were awarded. To Eugene F. 
Savage of Manhattan went the Frank 
G. Logan medal, carrying with it $1,- 
500, for his painting Recessional, which 
showed (life-size) the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, fire in their nostrils, 
clouds in their hair, racing and racing 
down the midway of eternity. Mal- 
colm Parcell, also of Manhattan, took 
the Logan $1,000 prize and the Wait 
Harris $300 award for his two por- 
traits, Jim McKee and My Mother, the 
latter of Which was acclaimed as one 
of the most exquisite productions ever 
hung in one of the Institute’s U. S. 
exhibitions. Young Women, ingratiat- 
ingly painted by Leon Droll of Chi- 
cago, won for that artist the Potter 
Palmer prize of $1,000, while one 
Charles Grafly of Philadelphia was 
given the last large award, the Keith 
Spalding $1,000 medal, for his sculp- 
ture, Study of a Head of War. Many 
others were solaced with minor prizes 
which, though their greatest weight was 
one of honor, were yet of substance 
enough to keep coal in studio stoves, tea 
in studio pots. 


In Boston 


A man either sees what he believes 
or believes what he sees. Let a painter 
regard a barn. If he sees a red rec- 
tangular building, useful for the hous- 
ing of animals and grain, with a farm 
wagon in front of it, a maple tree be- 
hind it, he is in the latter class—an 
academician. If, on the other hand, he 
sees a toppling multicolored cube a-tilt 
against an oblong vegetable, with a 
grisly wheeled mechanism in the fore- 
ground, he sees what few believe. Such 
a one may be a member of the artist 
colony of Woodstock, Mass., whose pic- 
tures were last week on exhibit at the 
Boston Art Club. These artists are 
the Whigs of modern painting, an 
aesthetic Jacobin Club, Followers of 
the innovations of Derain and Picasso, 
their art is to intensify reality by warp- 
ing it, to convince by deception. No- 
tably successful among them are 
Judson Smith, landscape painter, War- 
ren Wheelock, Earnest Fiene. The 
latter, with two canvases, Spring and 
Autumn, represents the most effective 
use of the Derainged perspective, mak- 
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ing visible the spirit of these seasons 
in a bonfire of color as sober repro- 
duction could never do. The work of 
these Woodstock artists was referred to 
by an English critic as “rather picayune 
than Picasso”—a witticism belied by 
such able technicians as A. A. Blanch, 
Herman More, H. L. McFee, Harry 
Gottlieb, 


In a totally opposed tradition was 
the exhibition of the Guild of Boston 
Artists which also opened last week. 
This group has always sought to pre- 
serve the manner of the old Boston 
School, rigorous, conservative, fastidi- 
ous. Pictures of ships, girls, country- 
sides, they presented in their exhibition 
—tall Boston clipper-ships, New Eng- 
land girls, New England landscapes 
etched in pearly monotones. Mr. Tar- 
bell is represented by the type of quiet 
interior which won him notice at other 
of the Guild’s exhibits; Mr. Paxton 
likewise with an interior, suave, adept 
—a girl holding a cup, surfaces of 
fiesh, porcelain, fabric, exquisitely 
touched. More spirited are the danc- 
ing sprites of Arthur Spear after the 
mode of Robert Chanler, the pencil 
drawings of Charles Woodbury. 


In Philadelphia 

A Gentleman with a High Hat; a 
Lady with an Ostrich Feather Fan. 
Secure in an elegance which time has 
not soiled, these two look out from 
history, nameless, irreproachable, erect. 
Much have they seen since one Rem- 
brandt Harmens van Rijn, by painting 
them, preserved their finery from the 
fate that overtook its fashion. Lately, 
they have been themselves much 
watched, talked of—that serene lady, 
that impeccable gen‘leman—because a 
destitute nobleman, Feiix Yusupov, once 
prince in Russia, sold them to a U. S 
financier and art collector, Joseph E. 
Widener, of Philadelphia, so cheaply 
that he felt himself cheated (Time, 
Nov. 3). Last week in Philadelphia, 
they were spoken of again—and for an- 
other reason. Their owner announced 
that since his father, Peter A. B. 
Widener, had suggested in his will that 
the collection he had begun should some 
day be given to a museum, he, Joseph 
E. Widener, was making plans to carry 
out the design. Where they would be 
given was not disclosed; but it was de- 
finitely stated that the Lady, the Gen- 
tleman, twelve more Rembrandts and 
other works of art, whose combined 
value exceeds $20,000,000, would be 
placed in a public museum either in 
Manhattan, Philadelphia or Washing- 
ton. 

The Widener collection is rivaled by 
only three others in the U. S.—those 
of John P. Morgan (Manhattan), 
Michael Friedsam (Manhattan), Henry 
E. Huntington (Los Angeles). In ad- 
dition to the group of Rembrandts 
(probably the finest in the world), it 
contains several items acquired from 
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the Morgan collection: some immensely 
valuable tapestries, two marbles by 
Donatello and paintings by such masters 
as Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Constable, Holbein, Hals, Hobbema, 
Rubens, Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Dupré, 
Raphael, Tintoretto, Murillo, Goya, 
Velasquez. 


In Paris 


To the opening of the Fall Salon in 
Paris thronged many Americans. They 
saw the pictures and sculpture of Rus- 
sians, Parisians, Italians, Argentines, 
Greeks! they saw little work by U. S. 
students, for fewer of these were in- 
cluded than has been the case for many 
a year. Among the few were Cameron 
Burnside, represented by a single pic- 
ture; Cecil Howard, U. S. sculptor, 
whose work has recently become popu- 
lar among British fashionables. Among 
the paintings, landscapes predominated 
over interiors; in the sculpture, imagin- 
ative groups over simple figures. Other 
U. S. artists exhibiting were E. -H. 
Brewster, Draper Savage, Constance 
Bigelow, James D. Herbert. 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Garden of Weeds. “Saved by a 
Man from Syracuse” might have been 
the secondary title of this adventure. 
Betty Compson is the young person and 
that from which she is saved is a sort 
of country-club harem. There is an 
insidious individual who backs theatrical 
productions and swindles big business 
men as a relaxation. In his garden, 
country club, harem, is a variety of un- 
fortunate and very lovely young women 
who have presumably come there from 
the various assemblies of his revues. 
He is just about to scalp another soul 
(subtitle writers are warned that this 
morbidly mixed metaphor is copyrighted 
and its use forbidden, no matter how 
great the temptation). That’s where 
the man from Syracuse comes in. The 
soul-scalper is played by Rockliffe 
Fellowes in a manner to reinforce the 
growing judgment that he is about the 
next star to be discovered in the 
crowded California heavens. 

The Only Woman. The old story 
of the girl who married the wastrel 
to save her father’s crooked business 
fortunes, All the rest of the report is 
good news. Norma Talmadge played 
it in association with Eugene O’Brien. 
Sidney Olcott, who stands with Griffith, 
Lubitsch, and Cruze as one of the 
great directors, turned his hand to the 
old yarn and wove it into a bright and 
almost novel garment. Of late, Mr. 
Olcott has been directing in the East 
(Little Old New York, The Green 
Goddess, The Humming Bird) and de- 
serted to do The Only Woman in 
Hollywood. 











THE THEATRE 





The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Wuat Price GLory?—Two marines 
fighting over a French girl for two acts, 
and against Germany for one. Per- 
mitting you to peer into the bottom of 
the cup and see the dregs of war. 

Wuite Carco—Though a_ white 
man’s skin stays white, his soul stains 
brown with native association through 
a long exile in Africa. 

Ratin—In which the clergyman and 
the courtesan change places in the drip- 
ping forests of a South Sea Island. 
Approaching its third year. 

ConscieNcE—Lillian Foster luridly 
accurate in her portraiture of a girl 
who went wrong because starving did 
not appeal to her and because her hus- 
band was in jail where she, could not 
appeal to him. 

Copra—The snaky whip of melo- 
drama snapping smartly around the old, 
old story that Eve is still the temptress. 


Comedy 


THe GuARDSMAN — The Theatre 
Guild, Molnar, Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon- 
tanne most amusingly involved in the 
attempt of a great actor to seduce his 
own wife. 

ExpressinG WILL1E—The blunt busi- 
ness man collides with the sharp intel- 
lectual sally of modern youth, 

THe Werewotr—One of our more 
promiscuous houseparties, set in Spain 
and neatly played by Laura Hope 
Crews. 

Tue SHow-Orr—Exposé of the man 
you all know who requires a sledge- 
hammer of swaggering speech to drive 
a tack of accomplishment. 

MinickK—Middle-class mixture of old 
and young generations which float 
apart like oil and water in the domestic 
tumbler. 

THe FarMer’s Wire—Genial Eng- 
lish country comedy in which the 
widower Streetfield proposes to five 
different women. 

Grounps FoR DivorcE—The inimit- 
able Ina Claire, being badly treated by 
one husband, takes another and then 
helps husband No. 1 to rediscover her. 


Musical 


The bands play, the girls dance, and 
everybody is actively amused at the fol- 
lowing favorites in the musical comedy 
field: Kid Boots, Ritz Revue, I’ll Say 
She Is, Ziegfeld Follies, The Grab Bag, 
The Grand Street Follies, Scandals, 
Rose-Marie, The Dream Girl, Dixie to 
Broadway. 


New Plays 


Dixie to Broadway. Another ma- 

chine gun of the show business has 
opened up on the line. It is a Negro 
musical comedy with Florence Mills 
directing the fire, Experts assert that 
the new contrivance shoots the fastest 
of all its kind. 
_ It differs from earlier Negro models 
in elaborateness of dress. Money and 
a mild amount of taste have gone into 
the manufacture. 

Speed and decoration have over- 
whelmed slightly the humor of the 
evening. Hamtree Harrington is hired 
to induce hysterics and is not as thor- 
oughly ridiculous as he has been previ- 
ously, His material rather than his 
method seemed at fault. 

Florence Mills, who made sheer im- 
pudence an explosive factor of success, 
retains her frantic popularity, She is 
seconded by Shelton Brooks, Cora 
Green and Will Vodery’s band. But it 
is the chorus that carries the motion. 

Heywood Broun—“The most excit- 
ing of all the musical comedies now 
current in New York.” 

Alexander Woollcott “A dressy, 
rapid, ordinary musical show that hap- 
pens to have employed colored folk for 
its songs and dances,” 
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The Rising Son is a family matter 
with the name Nugent on the invita- 
tions. J. C.,, Elliott and Ruth Nugent, 
best recalled for Kempy, tell another 
of their artless histories and in the tell- 
ing unloose a moderate amount of 
laughter. 

Toward the end of the second act, 
the novelist father discovers that his 
cook is his own mother. Previously, 
it seems, he has been a humble and 
happily ignorant Irish youth with an 
itch to write stories. He made money 
easily enough, but was always worried 
about the college education he had 
missed, His son was to go to college 
and proceed from there to the compo- 
sition of deathless literature instead of 
the ephemeral magazine humor which 
paid the family bills so promptly. The 
son preferred business. Only his affec- 
tion for a girl who could write palliated 
his father’s incredulous discomfiture. 

The vaudeville experience of J. C. 
Nugent is usually visible through the 
fabric of the manuscript. His lack of 
simplicity and directness of attack on 
a full-length play diffuse the cumula- 
tive effect. His playing is character- 
istic. Elliott Nugent contrives miracu- 
lously to look and talk in a manner 
actually reminiscent of college boys. 
Ruth Nugent is pretty and Mary Shaw 
gives a notable performance as the 
Irish cook. 

Alexander Woollcott—“A_ strangely 
miscellaneous comedy, ... The Marxes 
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remain our favorite American family.” 
The New York Times—‘A_ good 
deal that is genuinely entertaining.” 


Follies, Fall Edition. Mr. Ziegfeld 
has caused to have inserted in the daily 
press tidings that henceforth the Follies 
will remain in Manhattan the year 
‘round. To the end that their popular- 
ity shall not diminish, he reports that 
three times after the opening he will 
invigorate the exercises with new ma- 
terial. The first of these invigorations 
is now on sale. The new ingredients 
are the Russian Lilliputians and Mitty 
and Tillio, French dancers; a pair of 
athletes called the Athenas; and new 
acts for Vivienne Segal, Lupino Lane, 
and minor revision in the monolog of 
Will Rogers. 

soth the Lilliputians and Mitty and 
Tillio are regarded in Paris as belong- 
ing to the enthusiastic category of the 
“wows.” In the Ziegfeld Follies, they 
seemed only pretty good, The former 
did a wooden soldiers march that might 


have created feverish rejoicing if 
wooden soldiers had not already 
marched so many miles across our 
stages. Mitty and Tillio did “The 


Phantom Ship” and “The Mirage,” both 
of which stick pleasantly in the memo- 
ries of most of those who have recently 
been to Paris. 

The dancing of Ann Pennington, the 
meditations of Will Rogers and the 
political speech of Tom Lewis remain 
the favorites of the current Follies 
family. 

Percy Hammond—“‘The Follies con- 
tinues to be the best of the shape-shows, 
no matter what they do to it.” 


Alloy. Through the fourth wall of 
a miserable mill-worker’s hut in a steel 
town the audience is permitted to gaze 
at one of the most sordidly natural 
tragedies now open for inspection, It 
is a man-and-wife tragedy. The man 
is a drunkard and a beast. The woman 
is driven into the protecting arms of 
the family boarder. Vigorously writ 
ten and vividly performed by Minna 
Gombell, the part of the girl carries the 
evening’s interest. The — saccharine 
platitudes and copybook virtue of the 
boarder> (Ivan Miller), take the edge 
off the climax. If he were an indi- 
vidual rather than a clipping from a 
Y. M. C. A. pamphlet, the play would 
be decidedly engrossing. Under the 
circumstances, it is a capable but not a 
compelling contribution to the season's 
lists. 


The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. A 
big, red apple—surrounded by rouge 
pots, pencil and puff for eyebrow and 
cheek—sat on a star’s dressing table. 
Outside the rhythmic recall of an act- 
ress before the curtain attested the au- 
dience’s approval. The clapping rose 
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and fell, mingled with cheers, finally 
lingered and fell. The dressing-room 
door swung open and Ethel Barrymore 
appeared, beautiful, a little tired per- 
haps, excited and again successful. The 
big red apple seemed to smile and glisten 
with importance. It was Uncle John 
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Mrs. 


CAMPBELL 
Comparisons were inevitable. 


Drew's gift and its presence signaled 
another Barrymore opening. 

“Speak your piece good and you will 
get a big red apple,” was an early rural 
maxim that caught in John Drew’s mem- 
ory. When his niece Ethel appeared 23 
years ago in her first star part (Clyde 
Fitch’s Captain Jinks, he gave her a 
large red apple. It was the initiation of 
a custom which he has built into a Bar- 
rymore tradition, 

These and many other magic facts 
one finds while burrowing through the 
pages of My Years on the Stage* by 
John Drew. One finds that Lionel Bar- 


rymore (46) is the oldest, Ethel (45) 
next and John (42) the Barrymore 
baby. This was the family of Maurice 


(Blythe) Barrymore and Georgie Drew. 
Georgie and John Drew were children 
of an elder John and his wife Louisa. 
All were actors. The blood and train- 
ing of nine generations in the theatre 
has combined to make three of the 
greatest in our generation. 

Since this is Ethel Barrymore’s open- 
ing night, we must perforce pass by the 
brilliant Barrymore brothers. John is 
pottering about with various plays; and 
accurate chroniclers have it that he will 
not appear in the U. S. at all this year. 
Lionel and his lately acquired wife, 
Irene Fenwick, are touring in Belasco’s 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh. 

Miss Barrymore is one of the most 
beloved figures on our stage, one of the 

*My Years on THE Stace—John Drew— 
Dutton ($5.00). 
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greatest workers, and a true tradi- 
tionalist. Few actresses in her position 


work year in and year out, in Manhat- 
tan and away, on the legitimate stage 
and in vaudeville, almost without a 
break. Actors are born wanderers; the 
craft arose in the tradition of the stroll- 
ing player. Nowadays, an actor fancies 
to stay in Manhattan, possibly with 
short runs in Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit and Boston. The dwindling of good 
road shows is not due to the cinema, 
but in a large measure to the refusal of 
good performers to undertake the hard- 
ships of provincial travel. Not so Ethel 
Barrymore. She is a trouper, honoring 
her followers throughout the smaller 
cities. Last season she toured. Now she 
is back again as “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” 


This part had been properly regarded 
for many years as the property of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell who, as Paula Tan- 
queray, won her first great success in 
1893. It was last played in this coun- 
try at Wallack’s Theatre at a benefit 
many years ago by Mrs. Campbell. 
When Ethel Barrymore assumed the 
role, comparisons were inevitable. 


The part portrays a woman of rusty 
reputation who hopes to obtain position 
and happiness through a favorable mar- 
riage. In the opening act, most critics 
agreed, Miss Barrymore was heavy, 
rasping and overloud. The Campbell 
tradition calls for a flexibility, lightness 
and humor, which Miss Barrymore pos- 
sesses preéminently but elected to omit 
in her interpretation. In the later acts, 
as calamaties gather, she was accorded 
universal admiration. The final half 
hour is one of the great things of her 


career. The play, for all its years, 
stands up stably enough. 
Thus the curtain fell and cheers 


echoed from the auditorium to the little 
dressing-room where the big red apple 
waited on the table. Many productions 
had come and gone since the first red 
apple appeared at the premiére of 
Captain Jinks. And many eulogies have 
been spoken since that time, and much 
criticism written. But none of it is as 
true as the three sentences which came 
from the gallery of the old Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, when Cap- 
tain Jinks had its opening performance 
preparatory to the Manhattan run. It 
was Miss Barrymore’s first long and 
important role. She was somewhat ner- 
vous with her opening lines, and not 
quite audible. 


“Speak up, Ethel,” called a god of 
the gallery. “You're all right. The 
Drews is all good actors.” 


Heywood Broun—“An uneven per- 
formance in an indifferent play.” 


Woollcott—“A still en- 
. brought to glowing 
magnificence of Ethel 


Alexander 
grossing play 
life by the 
Barrymore.” 













MUSIC 





Galli-Curci 


People who sit in the glittering horse- 
shoes of great opera houses, wn the 
orchestras of famed concert halls, have 
cold faces, bright clothes. To brilliance, 
to frigidity runs their taste. Let a 
soprano pour out her soul in a fine 
frenzy of enthusiasm, they lift their eye- 
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Gatu-Curc 
They clapped and clapped. 


brows, clap and go away to their clubs 
or cabarets. But let her be a coloratura, 
let her sing with no emotion but with 
brilliance, with coldness, these cold, 
bright people in their turn give way to a 
fine frenzy of enthusiasm. Melba— 
they smothered her under mountains of 
flowers; Patti—they took her out to 
supper on their shoulders; Jenny Lind 
—50 brilliant, chilly young men pulled 
her carriage up Fifth Avenue. Now 
Galli-Curci, who recently made her 
first English appearance before the cold- 
est, the shiniest audience in the land. 
They did not even wait to hear her 
sing but met her steamer, conducted her 
to London with what the British press 
termed “unprecedented popular enthusi- 
asm.” She appeared before. them to 
justify this reception; suddenly they be- 
came scpetical. Here was a lady in a 
Paris ball-gown, younger, slimmer than 
great divas are wont to be; she positive- 
ly looked as if she were about to be 
emotional. The brilliant and the chilly 
sniffed; Galli-Curci sang. Her first 
song was Se tu m’ami, an old f2'l warm 
as the yellow wine, soft as the jargon- 
ing fountains of Italy. That was a mis- 
take. Her next, a number from Dino- 
rah, came more welcomely; it had a 
thinner flavor. The coldness of her 





music increased; the warmth of the 
audience increased commensurably. She 
sang Bishop’s Pretty Mocking Bird, the 
Polonaise from Mignon. Then the Mad 
Scene from Lucia—flight upon flight 
of crazy silver bells pealing in a ruined 
steeple rimed with frost. 

That cold, brilliant audience rose to 
her; they clapped and clapped again; 
they cheered her until her car (which 
even the gallant 50 could scarce have 
budged) took her away. She had given 
them what they wanted, a flawless tech- 
nical performance. Lind, Melba, Patti— 
Galli-Curci. 


Boston 


One Friday afternoon, years ago, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—Dr. Muck 
at the wheel—played Chabrier’s rhap- 
sody, Espaia—brilliant, flaming. The au- 
dience roared approbation, kept on roar- 
ing. Dr. Muck looked worried. He 
turned back the page of the score, 
looked at the audience, look at the or- 
chestra. Plainly they wanted the piece 
again. Plainly he wanted to give it to 
them. But precedent —sacred prece- 
dent — forbade repetition. Dr. Muck’s 
courage failed him. After all, Boston 
was Boston. He went on to the next 
number. 

The other day Serge Koussevitzky, 
new conductor of the same organiza- 
tion, played Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scherzo 
of the Bee. The audience liked it— 
liked its imaginative humor, its showi- 
ness. They clapped loud and long. The 
piece is very short. Without hesitation, 
Mr. Koussevitzky turned back the page, 
lifted his wand; the Scherzo of the Bee 
was replayed. 

Precedent tumbled about his ears— 
but the audience was pleased. The 
police refrained from intervention. No 
bolt fell from Heaven. No harm ap- 
pears to have come of the episode. 


Karsavina 


Last week, Thamar Karsavina, famed 
Russian dancer, premiére danseuse at 
the Imperial Ballet at St. Petersburg 
(now Leningrad), made her first ap- 
pearance in the U. S. at Carnegie Hall, 
Manhattan. On the same night, an- 
other Russian lady, at another theatre, 
was filling the Manhattan engagements 
of what is declared to be her farewell 
tour. Outside that other theatre was 
displayed an advertisement familiar to 
five continents, simply worded—the 
most arrogant advertisement in the 
world. It read in large letters ANNA 
PAVLOWA;; in small ones, as if the 
epithet was too indisputable to require 
emphasis, “The Incomparable.” Kar- 
savina is the only woman who has ever 
been capable of challenging the justice 
of that epithet. How rash was her 
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challenge? A large audience went to 
see, For them she danced. 

In chevelure of curled peruke, to a 
Mozart serenade, she swished her silken 
panniers, as did the belles of Bath, 
treading in the formal maze of a 
minuet, all the pride and fashion of the 
18th Century caught in pattern of her 
narrow slippers. She danced a “Hurdy- 
Gurdy” dance like a marionette of ivory 
pulled on silver wires, to an imaginary 
music-box that slowly wound down and 
down. In gold boots and scarlet gown, 
she glided through an adagio with her 
big partner, Vladimiroff, to music by 
Glazunov. Again with Vladimiroff, 
she did her famed Caucasian Dances, a 
slinky lady then, wild and jimp with 
shiny eyes, while a little drum tapped 
like a drunken heart-beat. In a dance 
called the “Polka Vendredi,” with the 
flavor of a dirty joke of the ’70's, she 
became the sort of person that modern 
Chief Justices and aging college presi- 
dents were warned against in their salad 
days—a saucy, swaggering, heliotroped 
trollop. Young blades regarding her 
shivered slightly with a fear that all 
had not yet been told them; old bucks 
wiped away a tear and thought of the 
Bal Bullier. 

Critical opinion next morning pro- 
claimed that “Madame Karsavina is a 
very beautiful woman who gives much 
pleasure” (The New York Times) ; that 
“Madame Karsavina is one of the best 
dancers actively extant” (The New 





KARSAVINA 
Technique, grace, eloquence. 


York Herald-Tribune) ; that “Madame 
Karsavina is an artist of the first rank. 
She possesses technique, grace and elo- 
quence of gesture and pose” (New 
York American). But no one suggested 
that the epithet that has adorned, in 
small black letters, so many billboards, 
should be one tittle altered—the epithet 
which inspires the most arrogant ad- 
vertisement in the world, 
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RELIGION 


In Elmira 


Evening. In the tabernacle-tent of 
the evangelist, every yellow chair and 
all the sawdust aisles were filled. 
Six weeks had he labored for this 
hour. Half the town (Elmira, 
N. Y.), as they sang hymns of sal- 
vation, saw their sins stand horrible 
and naked before them. The evan- 
gelist leapt to the rostrum, pro- 
claimed his text: “THE:WAGES 
OF SIN IS DEATH.” Finally, said 
he: “No person in whose heart re- 
poses guilty knowledge need expect 
to make peace with God’ until full 
confession is first made.” 


Dawn. In police headquarters, a 
night captain leaned drowsily over 
his desk. He felt chill dawn creep 
through an open door. A solitary 
woman came toward him. She was 
on the graveward side of 50, listless, 
tear-stained, slummocky. When she 
began to speak, a little hysterical, the 
captain woke up. She told of a 
night spent on her knees before an 
unopened bed, of wrestling with 
God, of foreseen tortures of Hell, of 
crimes she must confess. 


Day. None of the crimes con- 
fessed had been committed by the 
terrified woman. The crimes were 
robberies from the American Ex- 
press Co. and the U, S. Parcels Post 
committed by her friends over a 
period of several years, which had 
utterly baffled the police. Thirteen 
men and one woman were arrested 
as a result of her confessions. Loot* 
to the value of $5,000 was recovered, 
gathered into a large room, and in- 
spected by the evangelist before he 
left Elmira. 


The Evangelist. Reverend Wil- 
liam A. Sunday is the last of many 
evangelists whose names have be- 
come “household” with the Ameri- 
can public. 


Whitefield (who nearly converted 
Benjamin Franklin to Evangelical 
Christianity), Chalmers, Moody, 
Drummond, were among the best 
known men of their times. And ten 


*The Loot: 

Women’s stockings, 56 pairs; bathing suits, 
5; gloves, 8 pairs; camera films, 141 pack- 
ages; men’s shirts, 45; overcoats, 5; shirt- 
waists, 5; vests, 3; clothes, 2 suits; bath rugs, 
3; sweaters, 6; tuxedo suits, 1; men’s hose, 
1; American flags, 2; lace curtains, 3 pairs; 
revolver, 1; Winchester rifles, 2; Ithaca shot- 
gun, 1; L. C. Smith shotgun, 1; towels, 1; 
rubber sheet, 1; scissors, 7; dress goods, 2 
pieces; Artlex collars, 11; fur neck pieces, 
2; ear syringe, 1; fur gloves, 10 pairs; muf- 
fler, 1; victrola needles, 1 box; portfolio, 1; 
ladies’ shoes, 1 pair; dress suit, 1; tuxedo 
coat, 1; pajamas, 1; Corona typewriter, 1; 
electric hair cutter, 1; men’s arctics, 1 pair; 
laced rubber boots, 1 pair; men’s shoes, 2 
pairs; ties, 1; opera glasses, 1; scarf, 1; wool 
jacket, 1; kodak film packs, 2; pocket knife, 
1; ‘pearl pin, 1; pipes, 2; leather bags, 2 
(one with letter “‘M” and one from which 
letters had been removed); puttees, 1; 
slarm clocks, 2; cameras, 2, 





years ago, Billy Sunday, on a lower 
intellectual plane, was known wher- 
ever U. S. vices flourished. His 
“clean-ups” of New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, followed in quick suc- 
cession. Every drawing-room de- 


© /nternational 
WILLIAM SUNDAY 


He leapt to the rostrum 


whether he did more harm 
Every Protestant minis- 
ter was forced to come out either 
“for” or “against” him. He was 
jeered, knocked, caricatured and peo- 
ple went early to get good seats in 
his tent. 


Liberals 


The National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals met in Manhattan. 
Two hundred Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, Jews, Ethical Culturists, Hick- 
site Quakers attended. 


bated 
than good. 


Fosdick 


Requested by the authorities of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, 
not to abandon them utterly but to con- 
tinue to preach there when he could 
(Timer, Nov. 3), Dr. Fosdick replied 
by letter: 


“ , . In considering your new pro- 
posal ... I must insist that a date be 
set when my relationships with the 
church, even as casual supply, shall 
come to an end. For the sake of defi- 
niteness, I name .the end of March, 
ME seca’ 


Meanwhile, an effort is afoot to have 
the Presbyterian Church at its next 
General Assembly legalize the position 
of Dr. Fosdick as permanent special 
preacher in a Presbyterian pulpit. 


EDUCATION 


“A Year of Latin” 


The organization of U. S. educa- 
tion continues. Last week, masters 
from 18 Eastern private schools sat 
down together at the Fessenden 
School (West Newton, near Boston) 
and determined that hereafter there 
should be some uniformity in the ad- 
mission requirements that all their 
schools employ. They appointed a 
committee—Messrs. Osgood of Mil- 
ton Academy, Christie of St. 
George’s, Fessenden of Fessenden— 
to appoint examiners and prepare 
and distribute papers in entrance sub- 
jects common to all the schools. 


Entrance to these 18 schools will 
hereafter be similar to entrance to 
those colleges which exact the uni- 
form College Board standards of 
their matriculants. The purpose of 
the masters was not to change the 
requirements of any given school, nor 
to standardize the use of any list of 
books, but to come to an agreement, 
as representatives of competing 
schools, on what, for example, shall 
constitute “a year of Latin” for en- 
trance to the fifth year before college. 


The 18 schools concerned: An- 
dover, Arden, Bancroft, Buckley, 
Chestnut Hill, Exeter, Fessenden, 
Groton, Hill, Hotchkiss, Lawrence- 
ville, Loomis Institute, Milton Acad- 
emy, Pomfret, Rivers, St. George’s, 
St. Paul’s (Concord), Tome Institute. 


“Not So!” 


Last week, the American Club of 
Oxford University held a meeting, its 
first since last spring. It turned out 
to be a long meeting. 

When the minutes were read, the 
members were surprised to hear em- 
bodied in them certain sentiments toward 
England expressed last May by the 
Club’s president, W, C. Greene, at a 
dinner attended by some 400 Rhodes 
Scholars and a scattering of British 
notables—Viscount Grey, Viscount Mil- 
ner, Rudyard Kipling. It seemed that 
Greene had given the impression that, 
to all Americans attending it, Oxford 
was a disappointment; that all were 
eager to be home again; that the Fabian 
Society (Socialist) was the British 
ideal most acceptable to Americans; 
that Ramsay MacDonald was to 
Americans the ideal British statesman. 

A heavy-set, earnest young man 
arose, addressed the chair. Soft-voiced, 
but serious, this was one Edward Egan, 
Yale Rhodes Scholar at New College, 
incidentally the amateur heavyweight 
boxing champion of all Britain. Egan 
begged to inform the chair and its oc- 
cupant that the sentiments thus ex- 
pressed were not sliared by other 
Americans at Oxford and must not be 








allowed to stand, as they then unfortu- 
nately did, as representative. 

Other frowning members backed up 
Egan’s objection. Mr. Greene ex- 
plained that it had not been his inten- 
tion to speak before the Rhodes 
Scholars for all the Americans at Ox- 
ford. The Club thereupon reélected 
Greene as its president, but voted not 
tu accept the minutes as read, that Ox- 
ford and England might know a de- 
cided error was abroad, 


Realtors 


In Chicago, a survey of “the rapidly 
advancing educational interest in 
real estate,” made by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, 
stated that 33 colleges and universi- 
ties offered courses of study this fall 
in realty management and marketing. 
Citing individual institutions, the sur- 
vey said that the University of Michi- 
gan’s two-year course qualified a 
student for his Master’s degree in 
business administration; that North- 
western University was teaching 
realty by day and by night; that Co- 
lumbia University was giving night 
real-estate classes; that the Univer- 
sity of Southern California had en- 
rolled 800 students in land economics 
and kindred subjects. 


Simplified Spelling 


In Manhattan, the New York State 
Teachers’ Association approved of 
usages recommended by the Simplified 
Spelling Board for gradual adoption in 
schoolbooks used by the State, reported 
that the simplified spelling movement 
had the support of 22 other State 
Teachers’ Associations and of 173 uni- 
versities, colleges, normal schools, im- 
cluding 19 state universities. Simpli- 
fied spellers drop the superfluous 
“ough” from “through,” “though,” 
“bought”; the superfiuous “ue” from 
“catalogue,” “decalogue,” “pedagogue,” 
“monologue.” 


- eS 


In California 


At Leland Stanford, plans were 
announced for the establishment of 
a school of business administration 
to be laid down along the lines of the 
famed Harvard school. The report 
indicated that U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, Stan- 
ford '95, had suggested the new 
school when in California last winter. 
Mr. Hoover had pointed his sugges- 
tion by showing how 40 Californians, 
graduated last year by the Harvard 
school, had all been absorbed by 
Eastern concerns instead of benefit- 
ing business in the West as they 
might have done had they been 
trained there. 








SCIENCE 





Deep Briny 


There are many kinds of anchor- 
ages; but it is safe to say that there 
is one place where a vessel will never 
anchor. Some 50 miles from the 
coast of Japan, the Nipponese man- 
of-war Manchu dropped its sound- 
ing lead. The sounding wire rattled 
from the drum. Ten fathoms of it 
ran off into the depths, 20 fathoms, 
30 fathoms, 100 fathoms. The drum 
rolled and rolled and rolled—a mile 
of wire sank into the briny deep. 
Two miles, three miles, four miles. 
Still no bottom. Five miles, and the 
drum still paid out the wire. Down, 
down, six miles. The wire was not 
much longer. Still the lead went 
down. At last, the drum stopped 
rolling. Nearly six and a quarter 
miles of wire had been paid out— 
32,644 ft.—the end of the wire; and 
still the lead dangled clear of the 
bottom far, far down in the absolute 
dark of the cold sea; and little fishes, 
strange little monsters with radio- 
light spots, wandered around it in 
the deep. 


The lead was at the end of its 
tether, so it was hauled in. A greater 
ocean depth than ever before dis- 
covered had been found. The great- 
est ocean depth previously discov- 
ered was 32,113 ft.—found by a Ger- 
man vessel off the coast of Minda- 
nao (Philippines) in 1912. How 
much deeper the hole off Japan may 
be, none can tell. At any rate, it 
is a great deal deeper than the deep- 
est part of the Atlantic yet found— 
27,922 ft. just east of Haiti. 


Tetraethyl Lead 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
sey has a plant at Bayway, N. J. There 
last week a man suddenly became rav- 
ing mad. He was taken to a hospital 
in Manhattan where he soon died. 
Others became affected. Within a few 
days, five men, all raving mad and 
confined in straight-jackets, died. In 
all there were 45 men—three shifts of 
15 each—working together on the same 
job, All were placed under medical ob- 
servation and care. Only ten of them 
were unaffected. The others all showed 
symptoms of the disease: headaches, 
nervousness, insomnia, lowered blood 
pressure. Such was the toll of the first 
major onslaught of the newest “occu- 
pational disease.” 

For some time experiments have been 
going forward in an effort to improve 
gasoline as an automobile fuel. A 
motor entirely of glass was constructed 
to study the explosions in gas engines. 
It was observed that there was not one 
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explosion in a cylinder but two, in close 
succession. Various lead compounds 
were mixed with gasoline and tested to 
improve the operation. It was found 
that if 1 part of tetraethyl lead were 
added to 1,000 parts of gasoline, the 
effect was to retard the explosions— 
providing one slower detonation instead 
of two more rapid ones. This improve- 
ment prevents “knocking” in ordinary 
engines and, to a large degree, the de- 
posit of carbon in cylinders. It laid 
open the possibility of building a new 
and more efficient type of engine to use 
the new mixture—a type of engine 
which, using ordinary gasoline, would 
soon pound itself to pieces. 

But lead is a poisonous substance. 
Tetraethyl lead must be handled with 
circumspection in production and dis- 
tribution, The “Ethyl Gasoline,” gaso- 
line treated with tetraethyl lead, is far 
less dangerous, containing only “about 
1 part in 1,000” of the tetraethyl] lead. 

There are three possible sources of 
danger in handling the tetraethyl lead 
and “Ethyl Gasoline” : 

1) The hazard in the manufacturing 
and handling of the concentrated tetra- 
ethyl lead. This hazard occurs in the 
manufacturing plant. 

2) The possible hazard in handling 
the Ethyl Gasoline (1 part of tetraethyl 
lead to 1,000 parts of gasoline). This 
possible hazard may affect those han- 


-dling Ethyl Gasoline. 


3) The possible hazard due to the 
exhaust gases from automobiles using 
Ethyl Gasoline. This possible hazard 
concerns the entire public. 

But the men who died last week were 
not in contact with the explosion gases 
of the Ethyl Gasoline, nor with the 
gasoline itself, but with the 1,000 times 
more concentrated tetraethyl lead. They 
had been transferring it into containers 
to be sent to gasoline stations where 
it is diluted with the oil. They prob- 
ably breathed the fumes of the poison 
ous stuff. Apparently the effect of tak 
ing the poison in this way is cumulative 
and not felt until a considerable dose, 
possibly a fatal dose, has been received. 
They may have become careless, and, 
having no immediate unpleasant effects, 
continued their carelessness until they 
were fatally seized. 

A remedy for the poisoning, if it is 
not in too advanced a stage, is believed 
to be the use of intravenous injections 
of hyposulphite of soda, to dissolve the 
lead out of the tissues of the body. 
Under this treatment the other men 
affected appear to be recovering. 

The Standard Oil Co. temporarily 
closed its plant at Bayway, Mean- 
while, thoroughly frightened, health 
authorities in parts of New Jersey and 
New York forbade the sale of Ethyl 
Gasoline, and in some other places sale 
was voluntarily stopped until it could 
be publicly demonstrated that Ethyl 
Gasoline is itself harmless. 
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— attacks an 
appalling number of school 
children in our country. Because 
they do not eat enough of she 
right kind of food. A mother’s 
greatest problem is to give her 
child a well balanced diet in or- 
der to protect him from this 
dangerously prevalent condition. 


The means of preventing malnu- 
trition are within your reach. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand—famous for 
years as a baby food— zs now saving 
many older children from the evil 
effects of undernourishment. 


Why Eagle Brand is valuable 
for growing children 
Eagle Brand is an especially valuable 
form of milk for growing children. It 
is clean pure whole milk combined 
with sugar in a way which makes it 
exceptionally digestible. It contains 
all the necessary food properties for 
healthy growth and development. 


HE Borden Company has for the 
past year been conducting a na- 


tion wide health crusade against mal- 
nutrition. It is peculiarly fitted to 
undertake this important work be- 
cause of its place at the head of the 
milk industry and the respect and 
confidence of a public which it has 
served for 67 years. 


In addition to the famous Eagle 
Brand, the Borden Company makes 
Evaporated Milk—now used by good 
cooks everywhere — and Malted 
Milk for both fountain and home 
consumption. Each is the best of 
its kind, guaranteed pure, and pro- 
duced under more rigid sanitary 
regulations than the law demands. 
The name Borden is a guarantee in 
itself to the consumer of milk. 





















~ Children eat more— 


mothers worry less 
When Eagle Brand Milk is part of the regular diet 


And children like Eagle Brand! The 
sugar content supplies energy and 
also gives Eagle Brand a flavor which 
appeals to children’s appetites. Many 
mothers feed Eagle Brand success- 


fully when children ordinarily won’t 
drink milk. 


3 Little Books 
tell how to use Eagle Brand 


A set of 3 Little Books published by 
the Borden Company tells mothers 
exactly how to feed Eagle Brand, with 
menus and recipes for children for all 
ages. They also contain height and 
weight charts—most important in de- 
termining the condition of your child’s 
health. They give all the necessary 
information about malnutrition — how 
to recognize it, and how to overcome it 
simply by following the fundamental 
health rules and adding daily feedings 
of Eagle Brand to the regular diet. Cut 
out the coupon below and mail it today 
for the 3 Little Books. The Borden 
Company, 387 Borden Building, 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past fortnight. They are selected 
primarily for the information they con- 
tain either supplementary to, or correc- 
tive of, news previously published in 
TIME. 


Alleged Breach of Faith 


Teaneck M. E. Church 
New York, N, Y. Teaneck, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Oct. 24, 1924 

On page 1 Time, Oct, 27, 1924, you 
refer to Methodism as “that sect.” I am 
aware of the very general meaning of the 
word “sect,” but you cannot be ignorant of 
the evil connotation of that term, A recent 
dictionary of recognized authority makes this 
distinction: “Sect is an opprobrious and de- 
nomination an honorable term for the same 
body.” mea 

In soliciting my subscription, you presented 
Time to me as an unbiased summary of cur- 
rent news. Is it too much to hope that the 
magazine will be conducted as advertised ? 
The use of opprobrious terms to describe a 
church will not make new friends for your 
magazine, and it may lose many. It is not 
keeping faith with your advertising. 

M, A, Workman. 

According to Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, the terms “sect” and 
“denomination” are synonymous. TIME 
is partial to “sect” because it contains 
only four letters.—Ep. 


TIME 


Wilbur Wright’s Death 


: City of Rochester, N. Y. 
New ‘York, N, Y. Health Bureau 
Gentlemen: Oct. 22, 1924 

In a recent issue of your publication you 
said that Wilbur Wright died of pneumonia, 
He died of typhoid, not of pneumonia. 

He knew enough to invent a flying machine, 
but not enough to be vaccinated against ty- 


phoid. 
G. W. Gorer. 


Subscriber Goler is right. The rec- 
ords show that Wilbur Wright died of 
typhoid fever in Dayton, Ohio, on May 
30, 1912.—Ep. 


Cain’s Wife 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Oct. 23, 1924 

You did well to call attention to the ques- 
tion: “Where did Cain get his wife?” As 
an illustration, it gives point to much con- 
temporary discussion. 

However, I was surprised that you failed 
to make mention of Genesis 5:4 wherein, as 
you doubtless know, Adam is credited with 
800 years of reproductive life. In those 
years he begat Cain’s wife. Thus your third 
solution to the problem is the only one 
biblically permissible. 

Donatp McCutcHeEon. 
The story of Cain’s wife appeared in 


Vol. IV, No. 17, Page 16.—Eb. 


“Meticulously Correct” 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Oct. 20, 1924 


I have been a subscriber to Time for two 
years. regard it as the most valuable 
periodical of its class and, in the main, think 
it is exceedingly well conducted. It was my 
impression that it was founded with the idea 
of summarizing the news of the day in an 
interesting manner in order that business and 
professional men might be spared the neces- 
sity of glancing through a large amount of 








present day news in an endeavor to cull the 
essential facts therefrom. . . . 

I refer particularly to the footnote on the 
first page of the issue of Oct. 20, in which 
the last line refers to the lack of knowledge 
of baseball exhibited by President Coolidge. 
It seems to me that in this case a small 
spirit has endeavored to be meticulously cor- 
rect, and has succeeded in casting an unde- 
served slur upon a man who was not selected 
for the office of Chief Executive on account 
of his knowledge of baseball. . . . 

have induced several of my friends to 
subscribe to Time. 

If there is to be a continuance of such a 
tone in the paper’s comments, I shall cer- 
tainly not continue to recommend it, and 
shall feel obliged to ask you to discontinue 
my subscription at the date of its expiration. 


James E. Burts. 


No offense was intended. Time 
pointed out that what Mr. Coolidge had 
described (in a public statement) as a 
“hit” by Walter Johnson was in reality 
an “error” by Shortstop Jackson. The 
editors agree with Subscriber Butts that 
to select a Chief Executive on account 
of his knowledge of baseball would be 
inane.—Ep, 





Needle in Haystack 


TIME 7 
New York, N, Y. Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: Oct. 20, 1924 


I take ‘the liberty of calling your attention 
to a slight improvement which can readily be 
made that would be of considerable benefit 
to one who has not the time to read the whole 
of Time carefully. In the column entitled 
“View with Alarm,” published on the_ last 
page, you make a sketchy little synopsis in 
which frequently an item catches my eye that 
I would be glad to turn back to and read, 
but the references are practically worthless. 
For instance, in your number of Oct. 20, first 
item, “‘A bugle call blown upon a proboscis,” 
page 20. I have not been able to find any- 
thing on page 20 referring to this, and even 
if it is there, it is almost never under a head- 
ing that connects up with the synopsis. Take 
any of the others, “A Colossus with feet 
of clay,” there is no heading on page 10 that 
intimates that this is the one referred to in 
this item. In other words, when one sees 
an item here that attracts them and attempts 
to turn to it it is necessary to read the 
whole page to find the item. If this is an 
adroit plan to compel everybody to read the 
entire paper, it is not very practicable, as 
have long since given up attempting to find 
the item from this summary. Could you not 
readily add to the item the heading of the 
article on the given page to which refer- 
ence is made? 

Watvo Newcomer. 


Subscriber Newcomer’s point is well 
taken. See Page 32 for “Point with 
Pride” and “View with Alarm” columns 
altered to accord with his suggestion. 


— Ep. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army 

TIME 120 West 14th Street 
New York, N, Y. New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Oct. 23, 1924 

On page 18 of Oct. 20 issue of Time it is 
noted that you use, in connection with a 
notice of the Salvation Army’s work, pictures 
of General Bramwell Booth and Commander 
Evangeline Booth. The General’s picture is 
quite all right but we cannot quite imagine 
where you get the picture of the Commander. 
Probaby it is a snapshot. At any rate, it 
does not do the Commander credit; and it 
will be a pleasure to send you an approved 
picture at any time you may need one. 

It is quite evident that you wish to deal 
not only fairly but kindly with the Salvation 














Army, for which the Commander feels very 
thankful. However, there are one or ‘two 
points of misinformation that have crept into 
your article that the Commander feels she 
would like me to correct... . 

In your footnote upon the question of 
salaries, you say that the male Colonel gets 
$29.50 and that a female Colonel gets $28.50; 
and that, as the wife may rise to a Colonelcy, 
the family income may conceivably total 
$58.00. This is inaccurate inasmuch as no 
married woman gets a separate salary from 
that of her husband... . 

W. F. Jenkins 
Colonel, National Secretary. 


The picture of Commander Booth was 
purchased from the International 
Newsreel Service (picture agents) for 
$3. Time will be glad indeed to receive 
an approved picture of the Commander. 
—Eb. 


Stigma Removed 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco 
Gentlemen: Oct. 16, 1924 


_ I have been an admiring reader of every 
issue of TIME . . and | have felt that one 
ot the most appealing features of the paper 
is its apparent accuracy—a factor not always 
present in the daily press. 

Accordingly, I was much disappointed to 
see the statement on page 2 of the issue of 
Oct. 13 that the Searchlight on Congress is a 
“K. K, K. journal.” Having also been a con- 
stant reader of the Searchlight on Congress 
for many years, I am hopeful that you will 
remove this stigma from that interesting and 
valuable periodical. . 

Cart I. Wueat. 

There are two “Searchlights’: The 
Searchlight on Congress (published in 
Washington) and the K.K.K. Search- 
light (published in Atlanta). Lynn 
Harris, editor of the former, used the 
name long before the hooded knights 
started their sheet. To Editor Harris 


Time offers an apology.—Eb. 


From Pasadena 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. Pasadena, Calif, 
Gentlemen: Oct. 18, 1924, 


A few weeks ago you called me a Bolshe- 
vik, which I am not. Now I notice that you 
call the Searchlight on Congress a Ku Klux 
Klan organ, which it is not. The Searchlight 
on Congress has nothing to do with the Klan. 
You have, since it appears that you are sup- 
porting the Klan Kandidate Koolidge. 

Upton SINcLarr, 


The charge that Time supported Can- 
didate Coolidge (or any other candi- 
date) during the campaign seems to the 
editors to be baseless —En. 


“Hocus-Pocus”’ 


TIME 100 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Oct, 27, 1924 


I like the job you fellows are doing, and 
T am therefore concerned when you stray 
from the unbiased path. The article on Spain 
in the issue of the 20th is an editorial, not 
news. And it is a bum editorial at that. 

Who let that loose on you? And by what 
hocus-pocus are you an apologist for royalty 
at this late date? 

Or were you just humorous, and forgot 
to label it for serious reformers like me? 

Rocer Batpwin. 


The item in question was descriptive 
of Vincente Blasco Ibanez’s attack on 
his King. “Alfonso must go!” cried 
Blasco. In that the item favored reform 
by constitutional methods as opposed to 
revolutionary means, it was biased—and 
therefore in violation of Trmr’s tradi- 
tional polity of disinterestedness.—Ep, 
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and German. 





Hundreds of words you use every day 
are almost the same in French, Spanish 


Here are over 50 from a single page of a 
New York newspaper 


reaction eminent brutal command 
conservative national police moral 
tendency class capitalist revolution 
illustrate energetic administration conspire 
contraction industrial inspection conference 
theory interest problem delegate 
absolute organization commissioner historical 
dictator department naturally consequence 
political creature liberal ideal 

social confiscate aspiration action 
ethical character aristocracy agitation 
practical person element imperial 
ignore demonstration constellation situation 























No wonder Americans find it so easy to talk and read 
foreign languages by the amazing new Pelman system! 


Everybody wants to be able to talk and read at least one foreign language—either for travel- 


ling abroad, or for business reasons. 


A revolutionary discovery now enables Americans to 


master French, Spanish, or German at sight—without once “translating” or referring to 


a dictionary ! 


Get the FREE BOOK that gives you the most astonishing information 


ever published about learning languages in the only natural way in your own home. 


- somebody handed you a foreign 
newspaper and told you to read it at 


* sight, you would probably say: 


“Impossible! Why, I don’t know a 
word of any language but English!” 

Yet the amazing fact is that you do 
actually know hundreds of words of 
French, Spanish and German—without 
realizing it. Hundreds, yes thousands, 
of words are almost identical in English 
and in the three principal foreign lan- 
guages. Over 50 of them, printed in 
the panel above, were taken from a 
single American newspaper page. 

What does this mean? Simply that 
you already have a start toward learn- 
ing any language you choose, by the 
easiest, most efficient method ever de- 
vised. 

This is the Pelman Method of Lan- 
guage Instruction—a wonderfully sim- 
ple way of teaching that has been 
enthusiastically received in England, 
and has just been brought to America. 
You learn in the simplest, most natural 
way imaginable—the way a child learns 
to speak his native tongue —- without 
bothering about rules of grammar at all 
in the beginning. 


First you learn to read the 
language at sight 


Let us suppose, for example, that you 
have decided to learn French. (The 
Pelman method works just as simply 
with the other languages.) 

When you open the first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to 
see not a single word of explanation in 
English. But you soon realize that no 
English is necessary. You find that you 
already know enough French words to 
start—words that are almost the same 
in English—and that you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way they “fit in” 
with the ones you recognize at sight. 
Your interest is seized and held at once 
with all the fascination of a game. 





In the places where it is necessary, 
you get the meaning of new words from 
little pictures of the things the words 
stand for—but the principle of using 
words you already know to teach you 
whole new sentences works so well that 
you literally read the course from be- 
ginning to end in French, and at sight. 


And you begin to speak 
before you realize it 


After only eight to twelve weeks you 
will be able to read books and newspa- 
pers in the language you have chosen— 
and almost before you realize it, you 
will find yourself able to speak that 
language more fluently than students 
who have studied it for years in the 
toilsome “grammar-first” way. 

Mr. M. Dawson-Smith, an English 
student of the Pelman system, writes: 


“A short time ago a Spanish lady was stay- 
ing in the neighborhood. I practised my Spanish 
on her, and she congratulated me both on my 
accent and fluency, and was amazed to hear that 

had learnt it all from correspondence. She 
has lent me several Spanish books which I can 
read with the greatest ease.” 


And the remarkable results gained by 
hundreds of others who have taken the 
Pelman language courses were not at- 
tained by a toilsome struggle with rules 
of grammar, or by laboriously memoriz- 
ing long “vocabularies” of words. 

Every lesson keeps you interested 
and fascinated, eager for the next. You 
pick up the points of grammar that you 
need automatically—almost uncon- 
sciously. It is only after you can al- 
ready read and speak readily that the 
subject of grammar is touched at all— 
but correct pronunciation and accent 
are taught from the first lesson—and a 
remarkable new invention has made 
this part of your progress astonishingly 
easy. 


Remarkable book free 


What do you know about the remark- 
able opportunities that have been 


opened up since the war to those who 
know one or more of the great foreign 
commercial languages? The amazing 
free book that you can have for the ask- 
ing tells you all about them. It shows 
you what a real business asset it is to 
have another language at your com- 
mand. The man or woman who knows 
two or more languages is needed in 
business more than ever before. 

You have had here only a glimpse, a 
mere hint, of the fascinating and en- 
joyable way you can now learn for- 
eign languages through the amazing 
Pelman method. The big, free book 
gives you a convincing demonstration of 
the method in  operation—actually 
teaches you to read at sight a page of 
the language you select to learn! 

Whether you now have the desire to 
learn another language or not, you will 
be fascinated by the interesting facts 
about languages that this book gives 
you. 

The coupon below will bring you full 
information about the Pelman system 
of language instruction. Sending for 
it costs you nothing and does not obli- 
gate you in any way. Mail the coupon 
today. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-6611 
2575 Broadway New York City 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York, 
SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SS Bee eee eee 


The Pelman Language Institute, 
Suite L-6611—2575 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me full information about the 
Pelman Method of language instruction. 
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Important 


NEW BOOKS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
HAPPY LIFE 


Maurice Francis Egan 


A fascinating scroll of memories 
is unrolled by the scholar, poet, 
critic, diplomatist and Wwarm- 
hearted friend. $5.00 
| DORAN | 
[BOOKS] 


ALOITERER INLONDON 
Helen W. Henderson 


The perfect guide for all who 
have been or hope to go—that’s 
everybody else! Photographs. 

5. 


A WANDERER AMONG 
PICTURES 


E. V. Lucas 


An account of the famous work 
in fifteen European galleries. by 
a connoisseur both of literature 
and art. Illustrated. $5.00 


NELL CWYN 
Lewis Melville 


The fascinating history of a 
King’s favorite, King Charles’s 
“Pretty Nell.”” With decorative 
illustrations in color. $7.50 


A GAME RANGER’S 
NOTE BOOK 


A. Blayney Percival 


More natural history than hunt- 
ing. To read it is to live in the 
central African forest. Photo- 
graphs. 


PORTRAITS: REAL AND 
IMAGINARY 


Ernest Boyd 


The detached portrait of a type, 
as of “Aesthéte, Model 1924” and 
direct impressions of Mencken, 
Moore, Dreiser, Shaw, etc. $2.50 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 
Edited by John Farrar 


Brilliant personal accounts, 
anonymous and unhampered, of 
contemporary American writers. 


$2.50 
DORAN) 
BOOKS 
CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE RACE PROBLEM 


J. H. Oldham 


“Conspicuously fair and able,” 
says Dean Inge. An unprejudiced 
survey of the problem in_ all 
countries, $2.25 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
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LAW 


Jury Duty 


A Book by a Lawyer for 
Laymen 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JurY—Francis L. 
Wellman — Macmillan ($4.00). This 
volume is addressed “to the tens of 
thousands of men that are called 
cach year to serve their first term in 
the jury box.” Its object is stated 
by Author Wellman to be “to ac- 
quaint jurors with the profound im- 
portance and dignity of their mem- 
bership in that ancient and honorable 
institution of Trial by Jury; to lay 
before them the duties, privileges 
and prerogatives of a juror, to open 
their minds to the fallacies of human 
testimony, the whys and wherefores 
of intentional perjury, the methods 
by which truth can be distinguished 
from falsehood and exaggerations 
can be reduced to their proper pro- 
portions.” 


A succinct impression of its con- 
tents may well be conveyed by set- 
ting forth the chapter headings and 
list of illustrations. The chapters 
are: I, A Middle-aged Merchant’s 
First Experience with Jury Duty; II. 
History of Trial by Jury; IIl. Wit- 
nesses; IV. Lawyers; V. Lawyers; 
VI. Judges; VII. Judges; VIII. The 
Verdict; IX. Some Suggested Reme- 
dies. The list of illustrations in- 
cludes: Joseph H. Choate, Lord Jus- 
tice Braxfield, Lord Mansfield (of 
law merchant fame), Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coleridge, William F. Howe 
(Abe Hummel’s partner), Scene at 
Trial of Carlyle W. Harris, Lord 
Gordon Hewart (present Lord Chief 
Justice of England), Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Russell, Lord Chancellor Jef- 
freys, Trial of Sir William Arm- 
strong, Recorder Frederick Smyth, 
Mr. Justice Henry A. Gildersleeve 
and Mr. Justice George C. Barrett. 
Every one of these pictures is per- 
tinent to the reading matter where- 
in it is found. 


“The world,” says the author, “is 
already too full of moral lectures and 
serious reformers; and while I trust 
my efforts may prove instructive to 
the uninitiated, my ambition is also 
to be hailed a welcome raconteur.” 
The public press is daily informing 
Mr. Wellman that this ambition has 
been gratified. One Heywood Broun 
of The New York World, in a column 
devoted to this book, is on record to 
the effect that after reading Gentleman 
of the Jury, he regretted for the first 
time that the laws of New York State 
exempted newspaper men from jury 
duty. 


Mr. Wellman, in the course of 40 
years of active practice, has tried 
more than 1,000 cases before juries. 
He is also deeply versed in legal bib- 
liography. In the present volume, he 











has. drawn with discrimination upon 
both his experience and his learning, 

The style is vivid, almost nervous. 
The first chapter is the narration of 
a juryman in a case involving a suit 
for civil damages by the widow of a 
famed banker killed by a young 
lawyer, who used his beautiful wife 
to further his professional ambi- 
tions, only to find that she had been 
seduced by the famed banker; and 
who thereupon killed the trespasser 
and invoked the unwritten law. A 
note at the end of the chapter states 
that the facts were for the most part 
imaginary. 

Significance. Many lawyers have, 
like Colonel Ingersoll in the Star 
Route Case, closed their address to 
the jury with the admonition that 
they were about to retire to a room, 
“where all power is powerless except 
your own.” Edmund Burke has 
said that nothing on earth so nearly 
approached the power of the AIl- 
mighty as the power put into the 
hands of a juryman. Any _ book, 
therefore, which so effectively as Mr. 
Wellman’s awakens a citizen to his 
duties as a juryman, is important and 
destined to remain important. 

Trial by Jury is an_ increasingly 
criticized institution, but because it 
is so inherent in the Anglo-Saxon 
theory of justice, it will probably 
never be abolished. Mr. Wellman’s 
thesis that it is “the personnel of our 
juries that makes possible the ver- 
dicts which underlie and give rise to 
all the adverse criticism,” is there- 
fore a hopeful one. In “Some Sug- 
gested Remedies,” he points out that 
in New York State some 40 groups 
of intelligent citizens are exempted 
from jury duty and advocates re- 
pealing practically all these exemp- 
tions as the first step in obtaining 
better jurors. This chapter, it is 


A Business Opportunity 


exists for the man who wishes to be his own boss 
and the owner of a permanent ever-expanding, 
profitable merchandising service. It may start 
with $100 capital, or $10,000, but it cannot start 
without capital. The degree of success has no 
reasonable limit. It has attracted to it and has 
today engaged in it, men who are conspicuous 
successes and of long and wide experience in 
merchandising, with capital abundant for all 
their requirements; and the other extreme of 
men and women with limited business experience 
and qualifications, and very small capital. 

No man is too big for the business. 

Men of strong professional standing with 
splendid incomes have given up these incomes 
and their professional work to engage in this 
service, with success. 

The business is merchandising, but it entails a 
service that is unique, intensely interesting— 
productive of great enthusiasm, and broadly 
constructive. It makes you the greatest bene- 
factor in your community, town, city, or district, 
and pays you a real profit for such benefaction. 

Service is the foundation of all real success, 
and this service literally enables you to take 
time from eternity and put it into the life of 
man, and make legitimate profits in doing so. 






Address: Manufacturer, Care Motive 
° Publishing House 
1933 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, II. 


(The above is not merchandising books or 
magazines) 
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submitted, is as thoughtful and prac- 
tical as some of the earlicr chapters 
are bright and reminiscent. 

The Author. Francis L. Wellman 
is the senior partner of the firm of 
Wellman, Smyth & Scofield. He 
was an Assistant District Attorney 
of New York County under Dr. 
Lancey Nicoll (1891-94) and _ special- 
ized in homicide cases. He is the 
author of The Art of Cross-examina 
tion and A Day In Court, both of 
which books are slightly more profes- | 
sional in their appeal than is Gentlemen 
of the Jury. 


THE PRESS 


“No Admittance” 


John J. Daly, dramatic editor of The 
Washington Post, one night last week 
bought himself a ticket at the box office 
of Poli’s Theatre. There was a new 
show on. Editor Daly stood ready to 
view, then to review it. At the door, 
Editor Daly proffered his ticket. Up 
rushed the house manager employed by 
the Poli’s lessees, Messrs. Shubert of 
Manhattan. Politely but firmly, the 
house manager possessed himself of 
Editor Daly’s ticket, marched to the 
box office, cashed the ticket for its face 
value, handed the money to Editor 
Daly, explained that on no account 
would the Messrs. Shubert permit Edi 
tor Daly to enter their Washington 





theatre after what he had said in his 
paper about Artists and Models, a Shu 
bert show on tour which had _ visited 
Washington earlier in the month. 
There was naught for Editor Daly to 
do but take himself away from the Poli 
Theatre, naught to console him but the 
memory of his review of Artists and 
Models. 

The review had _ been headed: 
“Artists and Models Found to Feature 
Suggestiveness—Revue at Poli’s Called 
Blend of Old-Time Burlesque and 
Vaudeville, with Vulgarity and Coarse- 
ness Striking Numbers.” The review 
had admitted there were lovely, even 
exquisite, scenes, but had said that the 
show wound up “with dirt behind the 
ears.” Other Washington critics had 
agreed that the show was somewhat 
off-color, but only Editor Daly had 
said: “Evidently everything has to be 
tainted to get in Artists and Models.” 


. . 


Manhattanites recalled a time when, 
for many moons, the Messrs, Shubert 
similarly banned the rotund, genial pr« 
sence of Critic Alexander Woollcott* in 
any of their Broadway pleasure pal 
aces; recalled ruses, disguises, trickery 
resorted to by the genial Woollcott to 
deceive the Messrs. Shubert and slip in 
unperceived; recalled the waning of 
that feud, a reconciliation and Critic 
Woollcott’s presence again regularly 
gracing an aisle seat whenever the 
Messrs. Shubert had something new 
wherewith to beguile the public in its 
idle hours. 


_*Critic Woo!lcott has been variously asso- 
ciated with The New York Times, The New 


York Herald and The Sun (New York). 





HAT magic gangplank that 

leads to storied lands makes 
eyes brighten and shoulders 
straighten. Impossible to take 
one’s cares aboard, 


WEST INDIES 
MEDITERRAN 


To the West Indies 


VER 25 years’ specialized 
b .©xperience in West Indies 
rulses assures fullest enjoy 
ment of these one-month 08 9 
ages. Itinerary includes liseane. 
Santiago, Haiti, Kingston Pom 
ma Canal, Cartagena, Curacao, 
a Guaira, Portof Spain, Barba. 
dos, Fort de France, St. Thomas 
an Juan, Nassau. White Star 
liner Megantic, Specially con 
Structed for tropical cruisin : 
from New York Jan. 22 ~ 
turning Feb. 21; and Feb. 25, 
returning March 28, re 


To the Mediterranean 


Masterfully arra 
including in their 5 

: } cope - 
deira, Gibraltar, (Algeciras) AL 
giers, Monaco, Naples, Athens 
Land atinople, Haifa(forHoly 
ep Alexandria (for Egypt 

€ Nile). Stop-o 3 i 

Holy Land and lee, White 
ba liner Adriatic Jan. 7 and 
e 6; Red Star liner Lap- 


rch 8. Re. 
k 47 days 


nged voyages 


ater, 


Around the World 


_ the Red Star Liner Belgen- 
and, largest ship ever to circle 
the globe, sailing westward 
from New York Dec. 4 (Los 
Angeles Dec, 20, San Francis. 
co Dec. 23), to Japan, China 
India, Egypt and the Mediter. 
fallen Dates anditinerarycare. 
ully planned to afford maxi- 
mum travel comfort. To 60 
be in 14 countries, covering 
28,310 miles in 133 days. Back 
in New York April 16, 1925 
Shore trips under the skilled 


direction of the A i 
merica - 
press Company, ci 


For information regarding an 
of these cruises apply to Conalas 
e€partment, No. | Broadway 


New York, our offices elsewhere, 


or any authorized b 
agent. z steamship 


WHITE STAR LINE 
STAR LINE 








Oil Stocks Now ? 


The oils in recent 
months have had a 
severe decline. Will the 
next important move be 
up or down? 


Agricultural Implement 
and Mail Order Stocks 


have advanced sharply. 
Are they still attractive 
—or should you sell 
your holdings at present 
prices ? 


Our latest bulletin con- 
tains definite suggestions 
on these stocks and sev- 
eral special charts show- 
ing the trend of prices. 


Free now on request. 


Write for Bulletin TM-57. 


BROOK 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Word of Caution 


Y the way, did you ever stop 

to realize how many conser- 
vative business men—shrewd in- 
vestors—are found gambling with 
the future of 
They fail to provide for the loss 
by death of the services of im- 
portant executives and the certain 
need for special funds at such 
times. 


their business? 


Let us show you how simple—and 


economical—this guaranteed pro- 
tection really is. Just clip and 
mail the little coupon below. 


STUART W. JACKSON, Inc. 
110 William Street, 


New York City 
NS 


Stuart W. Jackson, Inc., 
110 William St., New York. 


Please send me full particulars. 


NN 








BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Forgan 

As it must to all men, Death came 
to James Berwick Forgan, in the 73rd 
year of his life and the 24th of his 
career as the outstanding figure of the 
Chicago banking fraternity. Stricken 
at his desk with heart disease, he was 





© International 

Tue Late Mr. Forcan 

ITis humor was kindly, 
taken to the Presbyterian Hospital, 
where a transfusion of his son's blood 
(James B. Forgan, Jr.) rallied him 
momentarily but was ultimately unsuc- 
cessful in saving his life. He died sur- 
rounded by his family, after singing 
favorite hymns with his pastor and say- 
ing: “I have put up the best fight I 
could.” 

Forgan is one of the old names in 
St, Andrews, Scotland, James Berwick 
Forgan was born there, one of six chil- 
dren of Robert Forgan, maker of golf 
clubs and balls. After an education at 
Madras College (St. Andrews) and 
Forres Academy (Forres), where his 
uncle was long rector, Mr. Forgan was 
dissuaded from a predilection for the 
Law by another uncle, who apprenticed 
him to the banking profession. Three 
years’ training, and he was accepted by 
the Bank of British North America, in 
its London establishment. Soon he 
crossed the Atlantic, continuing his 
study and practice of banking in Mon- 
treal, Manhattan, Halifax. 

The directors of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, struck by his distinguished bear- 
ing and demeanor, engaged him as pay- 
ing teller, and, aged 30, as branch in- 
spector. They sent him to Minneapolis 
to open a new branch. There the 
Northwestern National Bank made him 
cashier and he in turn made the North- 
western one of the strongest institutions 
in its territory, 

Chicago heard of James Berwick 
Forgan; Lyman J. Gage, President of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
made him his Vice President in 1892. In 
1900, soon after Mr. Gage became Presi- 











dent McKinley’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Forgan moved up into the posi- 
tion that was to designate him “dean of 
Chicago bankers.” . 

The First National grew enormously 
under the Forgan touch: its assets from 
some 49 millions in 1900 to nearly 260 
millions in 1915; its deposits from 43 
millions to 219 millions in the same 
period. Its good will and reputation for 
sound policy increased equally rapidly. 
Mr. Forgan concerned himself with the 
character and welfare of his employes, 
giving fatherly talks and plain advice to 
each newcomer, 

In 1916, after the First National had 
become the largest financial institution in 
Chicago, Mr. Forgan relinquished the 
presidency, but continued active in the 
bank’s affairs as chairman of the board. 

For 21 years, Mr. Forgan had been 
Chairman of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee; for five years he had been a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago; for six years he had been 
President of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Federal Reserve Board, at 
Washington. 

Mr. Forgan was widely and affection- 
ately known as “J.B.” and “The Old 
Var Horse.” His humor was kindly, 
his sense of justice, honesty and disci- 
pline that of a stern Scot, Testimonials 
from his friends reflected the gratitude 
Chicago owed him for his services dur- 
ing 30 years of prosperity and panic. 


“Greatest Tax” 

The publication of income taxes 
brought out some interesting facts 
about corporations as well as about in- 
dividuals, The greatest single tax paid 
by any one industrial organization was 
$15,930,901—the 1923 income tax of 
the U. S, Steel Corporation. The simi- 
lar tax paid by the Ford Motor Co, the 
same year was $14,449,673. 

The Ford Co. started with a capi- 
talization of only $100,000, of which 
only $28,000 was in actual cash. The 
Steel Corporation, on the other hand, 
started with a capitalization of over a 
billion, including bonds. Today, the 
Ford Co. has no bonds, while U, S. 
Steel has many millions in outstanding 
bonds. Ford Co. is capitalized at $17,- 
264,500, compared with $868,583,600 of 
capital stock for U. S. Steel. The lat- 
ter’s assets were listed at $2,420,882,704, 
while those of the Ford Co. were given 
as $568,101,639. Steel’s working capi- 
tal was $451,192,447; Ford’s was $257,- 
295,916, The Steel Corporation has 
147 steel works, 123 blast furnaces, 331 
open hearth and electric furnaces, and 
157 sheet jobbing and plate mills; the 
Ford plants are 34 in number, and are 
located all over the world, 


Foreign Loans 

This year promises to establish a 
new record for the lending of U. S. 
funds abroad. Thus far, $1,007,919,- 
000 of foreign loans have been floated 
and distributed among home invest- 
ors in 1924, and the prospects are 
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for a total of $1,500,000,000 before 
the end of the year. 

The most important of these for- 
eign loans (in millions of dollars) 
have been: Japan, 150; Germany, 
110; Mexico, 50; Netherlands, 40; 
Switzerland, 30; Sweden, 30; Cana- 
dian National Railways, 29; Cana- 
dian Railways, 26; Norway, 25; In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan, 22; Argen- 
tina, 20; Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean 
Railway, 20; Ontario, 17; Consoli- 
dated Electric Power Co. of Japan, 
15; Nord Railway, 15; Finnish Mort- 
gage Bank, 12; Canadian Pacific, 10; 
Paris-Cfleans Railway, 10. 

In the past four years, foreign 
Government financing in the U. S. 
has totaled as follows: 


TODO cdecccncecseceece $291,000,000 


SE fos bsdeagiess uke ee 379,270,000 
SUE! 60 sdeeh ddan even an 431,305,000 
EGSP pcecewecvesscctes O0a0te0ee 


Motor Industry 


The motor industry, generally speak- 
ing, is in the position of a squirrel in 
a cage. So far as profits go—it is very 
active but dubiously profitable. Pro- 
duction of cars proceeds at a good rate, 
but competition has so reduced retail 
prices that there is little satisfaction in 
it all. 

Two of the leading manufacturers 
have recently precipitated more trouble 
by announcing further price cuts. This 
occurrence has thrown quite a blight 
over the plans of many car makers to 
raise prices next season to a point 
where. larger profits could be seen in 
the business. Instead, the coming issue 
will apparently be the survival of the 
fittest, with the probability that weaker 
concerns will either retire or consoli- 
date. 

Two factors, however, will govern 
the extent of this prospective elimina- 
tion of the smaller car manufacturer. 
There will always be room in the in- 
dustry for makers of specialty cars, 
who do not compete in the more stand- 
ardized field. Secondly, a weak com- 
pany today may nevertheless bring out 
next season’s most popular car and put 
itself in a stronger position. The 
great success this year of the Chrysler 
car has done just this for Maxwell. 
On the other hand, the strong com- 
panies must each year bring out very 
appealing new models or lose their po- 
sition in the industry, as Studebaker 
has discovered. The competition in the 
motor-car business is concerned not 
only with prices, but also with styles 
and fashions. 


Kittle 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., famed Chicago 
mail-order house, last week elected a 
new president, Charles M. Kittle, to suc- 
ceed Julius Rosenwald. Because of the 
large trading in Sears, Roebuck shares 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
brokerage houses, financial bigwigs 
evinced interest. Mr. Kittle, now 44, 
began his rise to fortune as a water-boy 
to a railroad section-gang when he was 
14. At 17, he was a telegraph operator, 
then cashier, chief clerk, superintendent. 
He was general manager of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. During the War, he 








managed the Illinois Central and cree 
additional railroads for the U. S. 

Mr. Rosenwald was made Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Sears, 
Roebuck. 


MEDICINE 


Macfadden Attacked 


Just as a surgeon will whip out his 
scalpel to whittle away proud flesh, so 
the American Medical Association has 
whetted the policy of Hygeia, its month- 
ly instrument for the interpretation of 
modern medicine to the lay public, and 
begun whittling at an unhealthy protu- 
berance in the publishing field, namely, 
Physical Culture, a monthly magazine 
published by one Bernarr Macfadden 
(TimgE, June 4, 1923; July 14, Sept. 22). 
The November issue of Hygeia carried 
“the first of a series of articles... dis- 
cussing the manner in which the hope of 
relief from suffering and disease is 
exploited by the promoters of peculiar 
cults and fads.” 

Said Hygeia: “Modern quackery as 
an industry has grown to the point 
where it is able to support numerous 
subsidiary businesses that cater to its 
needs. Especially is this true in that 
particular field of quackery commonly 
designated as drugless. 

“The publication known as Physical 
Culture... is an outstanding example 
of the money that is to be made from 
catering to ignorance and furnishing a 
contact between the quack and his vic- 
tims. . ° 

“Physical Culture has been put for- 
ward as a magazine for those who 
think. 

“The student of journalism is always 
suspicious of a slogan of this type, 
whether applied to magazines or news- 
papers,* for he knows that usually those 
publications that boast that they are pre- 
pared for people who think are actually 
edited for morons. 

“Editorially, Physical Culture is de- 
voted to fantastic and bizarre fads and 
the exploitation of Bernarr Macfadden. 
Every issue reeks with sex appeal. The 
Detroit Saturday Night has described 
Macfadden as ‘the bare torso king’ and 
the description is apropos. 

“The usual cover design is that of a 
woman in as little clothing as the law 
allows, so disporting herself as to show 
a maximum amount of nudity compat- 
ible with retention of second-class mail- 
ing privileges. Within the cover one 
finds the same theme played up. . 
Nor is the male neglected. Macfadden 
himself in various stages of undress, 
and various other supermen with little 
on but a surcingle doubtless attract 
many quarterst from girls and women 
who feel the biologic urge.” 

Physical Culture and other Macfad- 
den publications are abhorred in many 
quarters for their execrable taste and 
blatant hypocrisy. But the prime motive 
of the attack upon Physical Culture by 

















"Slogan of Publisher Hearst’s New York 
American: “A paper for people who think.” 

tThe price of Physical Culture is 25c a 
copy: 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL INTER. 
COURSE 
By C. Delisle Burns Net $1.75 
A timely volume covering a 
period from the Beginnings of 


Peace in Europe to Since the 
Great War. 


THE EUROPEAN STATES 
SYSTEM 
Net $1.00 


By R. B. Mowat 


Deals with the relation to each 
other of the different States of 
Europe. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MAN 


By G. Elliot Smith Net $2.85 


“A work of first rate importance, 
As easy for the layman to read 
as Hendrik Van Loon’s The 
Story of Mankind.” 

Burton Roscoe in New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


ISRAEL BEFORE CHRIST 
An Account of Social and Re- 
ligious Development in the Old 


Testament 
By A. W.F. Blunt Net $1.00 


This is the only book in English 
which attempts to give a clear 
picture of the Social and His- 
torical background of the Old 
Testament. 

“Mr. Blunt has developed his 
subject with a keen interest in 
its human and social as well as 
its historical values.”—New York 
Times. 


THE ECONOMIC POSI- 
TION OF THE MARRIED 
WOMAN 


By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher 

Paper Cover, 50c 
A brief summary of the im- 
provements in the legal status 
of married women, with a con- 
sideraton of what improvements 
have still to be made in their 
economic position. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
TORY PARTY 1640-1714 


By Keith Feiling Net $6.00 


The book pays a fine tribute to 
the lasting value to political 
theory of a party that contains 
the names of some of the great- 
est Englishmen of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


WHITE JACKET 
By Herman Melville Nett 80c 


The incidents portrayed were the 
outcome of the author’s own ex- 
periences on board the U. S. 
Frigate, “United States.”” Moby 
Dick by Herman Melville was 
published last year. Typee and 
Omoo will be published shortly. 


VOICE TRAINING 


By W. C. Drew $1.20 


Attempts to set forth for sing- 
ing pupils the general facts 
about singing. 


THE SCOPE OF MUSIC 


By Percy C. Buck $2.00 


A very readable book introduc- 
ing some general ideas about 
music to students and the gen- 
eral reader. 
























































































































unique publication— 


G. K. Chesterton, Padraic Colum, James J. Walsh, Jules 
Bois, Agnes Repplier, Hilaire Belloc, Byron de Prorok, 
William Rose Benet. Frederick Taber Cooper, Shane 
Leslie, Johannes Jorgensen, Henry Jones Ford, Hoffman 
Nickerson, Lloyd Morris, Bertram C. A. Windle, Henry 
Longan Stuart, Leonora Speyer, Gabriela Mistral, 
Theodore Maynard, Katherine Bregy. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Robert H. Lord, A. R. Orage, Ralph Adams Cram. 


Sein are among the contributors to the first 
numbers of the new weekly review, edited by 


Catholic laymen. 


THE 


COMMON WEAL 


First Issue Appearing On 
Wednesday, November 12th 


HE COMMONWEAL, published by The 

Calvert Associates, Inc., a membership cor- 
poration, will-be in no sense an official organ of 
the Catholic Church, but will give voice force- 
fully and entertainingly to the national and inter- 
national expression of Catholic principles in art, 
drama, letters, and social action. Original creative 
work — fiction, verse, essays—will be published 
as well as criticism and keen discussion. 


Michael Williams, Editor 


Thomas Walsh 
Helen Walker 


Assistant Editors 


R. Dana Skinner 
Dramatic Editor 


r THE COMMONWEAL, 


Subscription 


$10.00 


a year Name 


Street 


City 





25 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, a sample copy of 


THE COMMONWEAL. 








HOW TO KEEP FIT 
That is the burning human problem, and 
the ‘““ROCKER’”’ EXERCISE solves it. 
It is The Master Exercise. Scrap all the 
others. Settles the Health Question. 


THE HEALTH LEAGUE 
4675 Lake Park Av., Dept. 21, Chicago 


Just Published! 
The Stenographic Ad Verbatim Report of 


The DEBATE of the Century! 


is CAPITAL PUNISHMENT a 
Wise Public Policy? 
CLARENCE JUDGE A. J. 
DARROW ripper TALLEY 
Attorney of the Leo- N. Y. Court of Gen- 
pold-Loeb Case eral Sessions 
Preface by LOUIS MARSHALL 
Foreword by LEWIS B. LAWES, Warden 
of Sing Sing Prison 


Held in New York on Oct. 26, 1924, before 
an audience of 3,500. Illustrated with por- 
traits of the debaters. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 100, New York 








the American Medical Association was 
to prevent the dissemination of what 
the Association feels to be outrageously 
fallacious and dangerous medical misin- 
formation.: Hygeia’s article, to which 
the attention of the medical profession 
was called editorially in the Oct. 25 is- 
sue of the Association’s Journal, con- 
centrated chiefly upon the advertising 
pages of Physical Culture, citing nu- 
merous nostrums there offered which 
the Medical Association declared to be 
positively fraudulent. Hygeia repro- 
duced, in reduced size, a pageful of 
these advertisements, commenting also 
on the fact that Physical Culture, while 
professing a violent antagonism to 
drugs, would accept displays for such 
substances as “Sargol,” “Sanatogen,” 
“Absorbine Jr., “Murine” and other 
patent medicines. 


The article concluded: “The amount 
of harm that Physical Culture does is 
incalculable. Not only do its advertis- 
ing pages inevitably tend to destroy pub- 








lic confidence in the printed word but its 
editorial pages pervert public intelli- 
gence ... have a pernicious effect on 
public health.” 

Significance. Jernarr Macfadden 
has millions of dollars, millions of sub- 
scribers. He has shrewd assistants. The 
reading matter that he vends is stuff 
that an easy-going, careless public will 
not hasten to put aside voluntarily. If 
serious war is made upon him by Medi- 
cine, it will be a long war. Macfadden 
has already entrenched himself by re- 
peated digs at the medical profession, 
and can always rally hundredggof thou- 
sands of the gullible reading Qublic by 
his apostolic battle cry: “The Truth, 
Nothing but the Truth !” 


Plague 


Death is invariably attended by un- 
pleasant physical phenomena which dif- 
fer but little in most instances and to 
which physicians become hardily accus- 
tomed. Exceptionally unstomachable, 
however, were those changes accom- 
panying the disease of a certain Mexi- 
can woman in Los Angeles, just as the 
circumstances of her illness had been 
exceptionally baffling, Dead, she was 
interred conventionally; husband and 
friends hacked to the burial. A week 
later her husband died, the same un- 
diagnosed distemper causing his demise, 
the same grim disfigurement consequent 
upon it, as had occasioned, attended, 
the death of his wife. Each day there- 
after was marked by the death, under 
identical circumstances, of one or more 
of those who had followed the body of 
the woman. People in the section of 
the city—a poor one—where the deaths 
were occurring began to whisper a 
word whose horror, long [aid in the 
earth, once screamed from every ditch, 
devastating cities. “Plague,” they said. 
Health authorities acted. The Mexi- 
can Quarter was tightly quarantined. 
None were allowed passage through its 
streets, even in automobiles. None were 
allowed egress from the district except 
a few industrial workers with special 
permits, Food was delivered but no 
garbage or milk containers taken out. 
The dead were burnt at once. Those 
ministering to the pestilence-stricken 
went in and out wearing a sterilized 
habit, their faces masked. Doctors 
stated that a pneumonic rather than a 
bubonic germ was responsible for the 
disease, but awaited a final diagnosis. 
Deaths, which nuiibered 21 in 15 days, 
went on mounting. 


Transfusions 


When a man gives his blood to save 
the life of another, whether on the field 
of honor or on the operating tables, it 
has long been conventional to regard 
him as a hero. Comes Dr, Geoffrey 
Keynes of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
England, with a denial that there is 
any virtue of sacrifice in the act of 
offering one’s blood for transfusion. 
Positive benefit rather than injury is 
to be expected from the deed. Said he: 
“It should be widely known that a 
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HE perspective of passing years reveals Abraham Lincoln as the greatest figure in our national life, the most 

quoted American statesman, and the most dramatic, most interesting character in American History. 

Every year brings an ever increasing desire for accurate information about Lincoln, the Man, and his remark- 
able career. In response to this demand a more exhaustive search’ for new authentic material has been carried on 


than was ever before attempted. 


Treasures from Private 
Collections 


All cf the great private collections gener- 
ously gave the use of their most treasured 
items, the records of the War Department 
were freely opened and the librarians of the 
Congressional Library, The Boston Public 
Library and the New York Public Library 
gave invaluable assistance. 


Many years have been spent, thousands of 
dollars were expended in following any clue 
to new facts, new pictures, or new and inter- 
esting documents. 


The Great Task Completed 


At last the nation-wide search was completed and Miss Ida , . 
M. Tarbell, the famous historian and greatest authority on Lincoln stories, new letters, telegrams and personal notes, new 


Lincoln began writing her greatest story. 


In the completed work we follow Lincoln through the bitter trations, and fully indexed. | To bring to you this fascinating 
honest poverty of his youth, his heroic struggle for an educa- story of our greatest American we have arranged a plan of 
tion, the beautiful romance of his first great love, the trials distribution that makes it possible for every home to have this ¥ 
and triumphs of his public career down to his tragic death. 


Send No 
Money 


Only the 


One day as Lincoln crossed the park he was stopped by 
a negro who told him a pitiful story. The President 
wrote him a check for five dollars, payable to “Colored 
man with one leg.’’ This check is in a collection 
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The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


By Ida M. Tarbell 





More Fascinating Than 
Fiction 
Here at last is the true story of Lincoln's 
wonderful career. We have Lincoln’s story of 
how he earned his first dollar, how he once pre- 
pared to fight a duel with shields, how he won 
se for his cli r his lz - roki 

Fire annansll Adtiiees a case his client by his laugh provoking 
Lincoin’s Surveying Instru- story of the pig and the crooked fence. We 
ments é are given the fully investigated facts of Lin- 
Letter to Mrs. Bixby coln’s parentage, the truth about the sensa- 
Gettysburg Address . ; . . . 
Memorial at Hodgenville, Ky tional story of his having run away from his 
Famous Telegram to Gen. own wedding, for the first time the famous 


- ot s “Lost Speech” is reproduced with a statement 
uincoln’s Money Sense by Jas. Medil. 


Unique Items in Text 


and Illustrations 


The Famous “Lost Speech” 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates 
True Story of Lincoln’s Wed- 


ng 
Rock Island Bridge Case 
Campaign of 1860 


New Stories, New Pictures 


Scores of new and interesting portraits are presented, new 


illuminating illustrations. This Society has just published the 
new complete “Sangamon Edition” with more than 150 illus- 


inspiring and dramatic story. - 


Books for the American Home ff 


We want every American to have the opportunity of inspect- 
ing and knowing this new fully illustrated “Life of Lincoln.” 
We offer for a limited time to send the complete set of 
four beautiful volumes, delivery paid, for seven days 
examination. fr 


Just Send the Coupon “ 


The complete set of four volumes will be sent 
to you delivery charges paid. You may / 
inspect the books for seven days in your 
home. If you are not more than satisfied 





return the books at our expense. If - 
you decide to retain the books you ." «- 
pay only the low special price, .” « 
and if you desire a little each oA 
month. 


Send the coupon today to 
avoid disappointment. 





30 Irving Place, .“ wa 
New York .“ <‘s~ 
rd & o§ a 
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BOOKS 


that will explain the political 
in England and 


situation 


i" 


The aenet es the 
Coup D’Etat 


Edited by the Earl of Kerry 
With a Foreword by Philip Guedalla 


A record of the conspiracy which 
placed Napoleon the Little on the 
throne of France, set forth in the let- 
ters of himself, the Duc de Morny, de 
Flahault and others who took part in 
the affair. Until now they have 
never been published. A rare book 
and one that throws a new light 
upon the history of Europe and the 
World. $3.75 


The Windows of 
Westminister 
By the Gentleman with the Duster 


A vivid dissection of individuals 
of the British Tory party. They are 
all here . Sir Robert Horne, 
Nelville, Chamberlain, the Duke of 
Northumberland and many others, 
the men who make up the new gov- 
ernment in England. $2.50 


Those Europeans 
By Sisley Huddleston 


England’s foremost journalist gives 
a first hand account of the political 
chaos of Europe following the war, 
of the rise and fall of rulers and 
politicians and politics. Men who 
have had an important part in 
Europe’s destiny are aligned in fasci- 
nating array—Ramsay MacDonald, 
Clemenceau, Millerand, Sir John 
Bradbury, Lloyd George, Mussolini, 
Poincare, The Pope, Lord Robert 
Cecil and many others. $2.50 


A Gallery 
By Philip Guedalla 


Close upon the heels of that spark- 
ling gem SUPERS AND SUPER- 
MEN is issued this new book, the 
best, according to some, that Gue- 
dalla has written. It. includes pic- 
tures of Anatole France, Thomas 
Hardy, Bernard Shaw, Hugh Cecil, 
Marcel Proust, the Empress. Eugenie, 
Lady Palmerston and a score of 
others who have made history of 
literature and politics. $2.50 


At All Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 














healthy young man can part with a con- 
siderable amount of blood without any 
immediate effect. Several persons who 
have given blood for the benefit . of 
patients have told me that they felt bet- 
ter and more vigorous after the opera- 
tion.” 


Angina Pectoris 

Operations to remove glands at 
the brain’s base and certain nerves 
adjoining arteries have been success- 
ful in curing angina pectoris, the 
dread disease of the business man. 
So testified M. E. Dandy, surgeon 
of Johns Hopkins, before the Tri- 
State Medical Association. 

These operations lower the blood 
pressure which has been brought to 
an unnatural height by overwork and 
worry. And high blood pressure is 
the reason for angina pectoris. 


In California 


Perhaps the development of the 
movie industry in California is re- 
sponsible for an epidemic of beauty 
doctors in that state. In any event, 
the executive officer of the State 
Board of Medical Examiners in Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Charles B. Pinkham, has 
just issued a warning against persons 
who advertise their ability “to re- 
make the face,” and against persons 
vaunting their ability before the pub- 
lic, including not only licensed phy- 
sicians and surgeons, but also repre- 
sentatives of all of the various cults. 
One beauty specialist and naturo- 
path, now under indictment for mur- 
der at Los Angeles, has been under 
investigation by the Board, Dr. Pink- 
ham reports, since 1921, when her 
license was revoked after she had 
been charged with murder in con- 
nection with the death of her son- 
in-law on whom she had performed 
various beauty operations. 


In Chicago 
The Illinois Birth Control League 
recently opened an office in Chicago 
in charge of Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros, 
of Hull House. An attempt to open 
a clinic some time ago was combated 
by the Health Commissioner, Dr. 
Herman Bundesen. The present 
clinic charges a nominal fee, and 
thus avoids the necessity of a city 
license. It is reported that the legal 
department of the city administra- 
tion is now at work on an opinion 
as to whether or not the clinic may 
operate under.the new scheme. 





TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edit- 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. As- 
sociates—Manfred Gottfried (National Af- 
fairs), John S. Martin, Thomas J. C. Martyn 
(Foreign News), Jack A. Thomas (Books). 
Weekly Contributors—Ernest Brennecke, John 
Farrar, Willard T. Ingalls, Alexander Klemin, 
Peter Mathews, Wells Root, Preston Lock- 
wood, Niven Busch. Published by TIME, 
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Powers & Stone, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Il.; Circulation Manager, Roy E. Larsen. 
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SPOT 
Football 


“Day is done, 
Gone the sun, 
From the lake, 
From the hills, 
From the sky; 
Safely rest, 
All is well, 
God is love—” 

Three buglers, one at Cambridge, one 
at New Haven, one at Ithaca, filled 
three crowded but silent stadia with 
the long-drawn notes of Taps, in mem- 
ory of the late Percy Duncan Haugh- 
ton (Time, Nov. 3), football coach 
extraordinary. Thousands of football 
spectators stood bareheaded the while. 

A member of Haughton’s 1914 Har- 
vard team (Quarterback Logan) wrote 
to the Harvard Crimson, suggesting 
that Soldiers’ Field, at Cambridge, be 
rechristened Haughton Field. 








Percy Haughton’s widow watched 
the Columbia team that he had builded 
sink to defeat before Cornell at 
Ithaca. Chief cause of this sinking 
was Ignacio Sadurdino Molinet, 19- 
year-old native of Cuba, Cornell’s 179- 
pound backfield torpedo. Score: Cor- 
nell 14, Columbia 0. 

Princeton and Harvard played in- 
consequential games—Princeton prac- 
ticing against Swarthmore, 21 to 6; 
Harvard substitutes chastising Boston 
College, 13 to 0. 


The gray ranks of West Point's 
cadets marched evenly into the Yale 
Bowl. Unawed by militarism, a 
chunky Eli, Halfback Pond, greeted 
their team promptly with a plunge, a 
twist, a struggle, a 48-yard dash for a 
touchdown. The Army marched and 
countermarched its backfield squad, 
right and left and double-time, but only 
once reached the end of the parade 


ground. Home marched the cadets, 
more evenly than ever. Score: Yale 
7, Army 7. 

Lafayette, unbeaten, took on_ the 


Leopard’s spots and sought to pounce 
on Penn, also unbeaten. To no avail. 
A field goal by Chief Leopard Berry 
was wiped out by a pass by Chief 
Quaker McGraw, caught and carried 
by one Joe Laird. The Leopards went 
back to Easton, dark bruises mingled 
with their spots and the score: Penn 6, 
Lafayette 3. The Quakers rejoiced in 
being the only unbeaten, untied Eastern 
team of the season, Pittsburgh having 
tied Penn’s nearest rival, Syracuse, 


7 to 7. 


Dartmouth’s slate, which promises to 
be as clean as anyone’s at the end of 
the season, was never threatened with a 
smudge from Brown. Messrs. Hall, 
Oberlander, Dooley, Leavitt and their 
assistants travelled 222 yards during an 
afternoon punctuated with many imper- 
fect passes by Brown. Score: Dart- 
mouth 10, Brown 3. 


At Annapolis, two cripples met, one 
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a self-styled lion, one a so-called goat. 
Limping, hobbling, they tussled until 
nightfall, when the Navy goat had to 
admit that the absence of Shapely, one 
of its curliest horns, was too great a 
handicap. The Penn State or Nittany 
lion came off with two field goals. 
Score: Penn State 6, Navy 0. 

High winds rushed through the 
heavens where Illinois waited on her 
own field for Iowa. When Iowa came, 
Red Grange rushed like the winds, 
sweeping his fellows nearer to the Big 
Ten championship. Though keenly 
watched by hawk-eyed Iowa ends, 
Grange scored two touchdowns in the 
first period, arranged for a third, threw 
two passes that gained 86 yards. For 
Iowa, Quarterback Parkin, of Yale 
Bowl fame (1922), played stiff breeze 
to Grange’s hurricane. Score: Illinois 
36, Iowa 0. 

The next most notable Conference 
events were: Northwestern’s first Big 
Ten success in two years, 17 to 7, from 
Indiana; a 13-to-0 Michigan onslaught 
in Minnesota. Chicago, despite gloomy 
prognostications by her “Old Man,” 
Coach Alonzo Stagg, managed to cope 
with Purdue, 19 to 6. The Conference 
championship rested, virtually, between 
Illinois and Chicago, with the odds on 
Illinois and Red Grange. 


Notre Dame de South Bend, Ind., 
was a ruthless hostess to the Georgia 
Technicians, sending them home sorely 
battered, 34 to 3, a score characteristic 





of the potential 
The Georgian linemen were hardly im- 


national champions. 


pressive, permitting substitutes and 
regulars alike to pass them by with 
great frequency. But in the Georgian 
backfield, Fullback Douglas Wycoff 
covered himself with the day’s indi- 
vidual glory. His best effort was a 47- 
yard run to Notre Dame's 1-yard line, 
an effort cheated ironically by Time, 
which ended the game as Wycoff came 
to earth. 


_In the Missouri Valley, Nebraska’s 
thunderous, cornhusking eleven pulled 
itself together after a dismaying first 
quarter, sent Rhodes and Bloodgood 
ripping through for a belated harvest. 
Captain Bond of Missouri persistently 
disputed his team’s first defeat. Score: 
Nebraska 14, Missouri 6. 


In the South, Alabama heaped a large 
score upon the head of Mississippi, 61 
to 0; West Virginia smothered Bethany, 
71 to 6. 


On the Pacific Coast, California 
prefaced its argument with Southern 
California with the announcement that 
the game would terminate athletic re- 
lations between the two universities. 
Leland Stanford was said also to have 
ruled against further relations with 
Southern California, holding them to 
be “not conducive to the best interests 
of intercollegiate sport.” 

Then California proceeded to loose 
her champion Golden Whales, and win 


7 to 0. 


| 
| 








Meantime, Oregon overcame Wash- 
ington, 7 to 3. 


At Night 


A golf ball soared through the night. 
Stars twinkled overhead, night winds 
sighed as the ball landed, bounded, 
rolled up on a putting green unaccus- 
tomed to such nocturnal visitations. On 
the green, the ball moved steadily 
toward, was swallowed up by, a dark 
little shadow—the hole. 

No fairy-flight nor golfer’s fevered 
dream, this. Back in the direction from 
which the ball had come, 246 yards 
over hump and hummock, stumpy little 
Gene Sarazen, onetime U. S,. open 
champion, grinned and chaffed with 
many bystanders as he cracked out 
other balls into the night from the first 
tee of his Briarcliff Lodge (N. Y.) 
links. The bystanders were illuminating 
engineers having a convention, and in 
their honor, by their ingenuity, the first 
tee, fairway and green were flooded with 
day-like light from huge searchlights, 
from bulbs strung down the rough. 

Not every ball reached the green; 
only the one reached the hole -at:-one 
stroke. Many were lost. But all per- 
sons present conceded the possibility of 
playing “night golf.”* 


Wrote Colyumist Phillips for The 





*This possibility had already been demon- 
strated by four Houston Texans (Time, Aug. 
25), who played a full 18-hole round with the 
aid of luminous paint on their balls, search- 
lights on tees and greens, 





When aradiator 


won't get hot- 
try this 



















UST $1.60 invested in AIRID 
will make the coldest radiator 


hot. And by ridding the radia- 
tor of cold air it lets the steam 


do its work and saves your fuel. 


It needs no “fixing” because 


itis non-adjustable—never leaks 


—and makes no noise. Any pair 
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of hands can put it on any steam 
; radiator in two minutes. 


Made and guaranteed by the 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


AIR-VALVES 


SOLD AT ALL HEATING AND PLUMBING SHOPS 






PECK & PECK 


are showing 
the most exclusive 
and complete assort- 
ment of hosiery and 
sportswear for every 
occasion. 


NEW YORK 
SOUTHAMPTON - 
MIAMI 


CHICAGO 
PALM BEACH * FRENCH LICK 
NEWPORT 


while they 


al last 


These are all we 
have left of a lot of 
genuine imported 
Champiere field 
glasses, bought when 
the French rate of 
exchange was lowest. 

“Champiere” always ; . 
guarantees optical and mechanical perfection. 

See distant objects as though they were near 
you. Wonderful for Nature study, bird observa- 
tion, star gazing, aboard ship, on hikes and auto 
trips. An. ideal gift. 

This splendid glass has 8 lenses, of finest op- 
tical glass, over 15g inches in diameter. Wonder- 
ful light-gathering power and sharp definition. 
Middle bar graduated from 1 to 12 for quick 
reference. 


Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00. 


Only 434 inches high closed, 614 inches ex- 
tended, Great range. A good compass is at- 
tached to top bar. Tubes engraved. “High 
Power Aviator’s Glass,” or ““Army Long Range.” 
Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A 
wonderful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. 
Order direct from this ad. Money back if not 
satisfied. 


FREE Catalogue of Over 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shoot- 
ing, etc. 

Write to America’s Leading Binocular House. 


DU MAURIER CO. 


Dept. 2411. Elmira, New York 
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Sun: “‘Ever play Geranium Hills?’ 
one golfer will ask another, 
“*No, but I'd like to.’ 


“ae 


Come on over some night and try 
it.’ 
“Are there any hazards?’ 
“Ves, there’s a dark corner on the 
sixth and two broken bulbs on the 
eleventh. Then there’s a short. circuit 
on the fourteenth green that gives a 
player a lot of trouble if he doesn’t 
carry matches.’ 

“Who's the club champion now?’ 
He plays a won- 
Never loses 


“Elmer Griggs. 
derful game of night golf. 
a ball!’ 


“es 


What makes him so good?’ 


“‘He used to be night watchman in 
a moth-ball factory.’” 


Committee 


Devereux Milburn, Captain of the 
American International Polo Team; 
George Wharton Pepper,* U, S. Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania; Grantland Rice, 
sports writer. These three were last 
week appointed to serve on a special 
committee to study the player-writer 
rule of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation. The question at issue is: May 
an amateur sportsman write, if he can? 
Can he commercialize sport by profiting 
from the literary value, if any, of a 
name which sport has made valuable? 
The literary fecundity of “Big Bill” 
Tilden, national tennis champion, has 
raised the argument. Hence the dapper 
Senator, hence the astute poet-reporter, 
hence the nimble polo player. No ac- 
tion will be taken until the next annual 
meeting of the Tennis Association in 
February. 


Called Off 


“Rain, rain, go away! The Little 
World's Champions and the Pacific 
Coast Champions want to play.” But 
the rain was implacable. St. Paul and 
Seattle got through only nine innings 
of a proposed nine-game series to deter- 
mine the Class AA championship, for 
which St. Paul became eligible when it 
beat Baltimore (Time, Oct. 20). In 
the nine innings played, St. Paul fell 
upon Seattle 12 to 4. Then the rain 
fell, the series was canceled. 


New World’s Records 


Approved last week in Brooklyn by 
the International Association of Surf 
Angling Clubs: 

Cast for distance—l‘red Berger, of 
Long Island. Distance: 495 ft., 5 in. 
five casts—Henry L. 
Park, N. J. 


Average for 
Stellwagon, of Asbury 
Distance: 368 ft., 3/5 in. 


*Thirty-eight years ago Mr. Pepper was 
a member of the football eleven at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 








INEUIAPNORS 


by AD-Howpen SmitH 


A great, swashbuckling, 
blood-curdling tale of piracy on 
the Spanish Main. A _ book, 
once opened, it will be difficult 
to lay aside until finished. 

“Here is a sequel that takes 
the place of its predecessor. As 
a pirate story, Porto Bello Gold 
is a worthy successor to ‘Treas- 
ure Island.’ ”’—Time. $2.00 
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BRENTANO’S 
Publishers New York 


BOONE TAINO SIRT EINE TNO) 


THE HUNTLY PUTTER 


With the Grooved Handled 
Shaft 


It Gives You That 


Irresistible Touch 


The Price Is $"750 


Delivered 


Distributed in| 
America by 


=x/ WIMBAR 


15 Washington Place 
@ New York, N. Y. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Polar Flight 


When the Shenandoah broke loose 
some months ago from its mooring mast 
at Lakehurst, N. J, and: avoided de- 
struction by supreme skill, cautious Mr. 
Coolidge vetoed all plans for a Polar 
flight. Now that the U. S. has two 
large dirigibles in its possession, and 
such perfect command of both ships has 
been demonstrated again and again, 
there is revived talk of the expedition. 
’ General Mason M. Patrick in fact wants 
the ZR-3 transferred to the Army, and 
a race between ZR-3 and Shenandoah 
“to either the North or the South Pole.” 
There would be sufficient thrill to a 
polar flight even without the element 
of a race. If a mooring mast and 
hangars were erected at Nome, Alaska, 
the actual distance to the North Pole 
would be comparatively small and either 
vessel could fly there and back in 72 
hours. But terrible dangers would be 
involved The dirigible would be de- 
prived of all weather reports, and might 
meet wild and unexpected gales in the 
barren North. The terrible cold of 
Arctic regions, enhanced by altitude, 
would tax the endurance of the crew to 
the utmost, and extreme precautions 
would be necessary to prevent freezing 
of radiators and engines. A _ forced 
landing in the frozen wilds would mean 
certain death. Success would have little 
value. Fleeting observations of mag- 
netic action, a rough sketch map of 
hastily observed and barren, ice-covered 
areas would be the sum total of results, 
“Is the game worth it?” queried close 
students of aeronautics. 


America Last 

The comparative strengths of the air 
navies of the world have been computed 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. They are: France, 100%, 
Great Britain, 58%; Italy, 43%; U. S., 
16%. France is spending 802,000,000 
francs on aviation this year, Great 
Britain 19,392,000 pounds sterling, Italy 
300,000,000 lire and the VU. S., only 
$27,025,000. 


Miracle 

Army aviators using a process in- 
vented by Prof. Wilder D. Bancroft of 
Cornell, and Dr. L. Francis Warren of 
Harvard, “shot down” a series of clouds 
which overshadowed Jolling Field, 
} Washington. 

Captain L. I. Eagle and Lieut. W. E. 
Melville, piloting two De Haviland air- 
planes, climbed to 13,000 feet, made a 
Wheavy strata of cumulus clouds their 
i objective. Spectators saw them disap- 
}pear. Then they suddenly — broke 
Wthrough, as the cloud disintegrated 
under the shower of electrified sand 
i discharged through nozzles set in the 
under portion of the fuselage. The 
aviators described a circle above the 
cloud bank and their maneuver was 
duplicated by a _ clean-cut pathway 
through the mist. “A miracle!” cried 
some of the watchers. 








MILESTONES 


Died. Clifford Milburn Holland, 
41, chief engineer of a new vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River at 
Manhattan; in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, of heart disease. A day or two 
after his death, a charge of dynamite 
“holed through” connecting the two 
ends of the tunnel driven from oppo- 
site sides of the river and disclosed 
them only three-quarters of an inch 
out of direct line with each other. 


Edward Bell, 42, U. S. 
daffaires at Peking; in 
following a heart attack. 


Died. 
Chargé 
Peking, 


Died. Albert H. Loeb, 56, father 
of Richard A. Loeb, recently con- 
victed murdered, in Chicago. Mr. 
Loeb, until lately, was Vice Presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Said 
The New York Times in a relentless 
headline: “Albert Loeb, Father of 
Franks’ Slayer, Dies in Chicago 
Home Where Crime Was Planned.” 


Died. Harold M. Sewall, 64, Re- 
publican National Committeeman from 
Maine, father-in-law of Senator Edge 
of New Jersey, onetime Consul Gen- 
eral at Samoa, quondam Minister to 
Hawaii; in Manhattan, after a minor 
operation. 

Died. James Berwick Forgan, 72, 
“dean of Chicago bankers,” of heart 
disease; at Chicago. 

(See BusInEss.) 


Died. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
75, authoress of many novels and 
creator of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
(1886), modeled after her own son; 
at Plandome, L. I., after three 
months’ illness. She was married 
twice and resumed the name of Bur- 
nett acquired from her first husband 
(divorced) after the death of her 
second husband, Stephen Townsend. 
Her first literary success came when 
Godey’s Lady’s Book published a story 
which she wrote at the age of 16. 


Died. Thomas Harbaugh, 75, one 
of the authors of the Nick Carter De- 
tective Stories and other dime novels; 
penniless in the Miami County 
Home, Ohio. He wrote from 300 to 
600 thrillers, at the rate of one a 
week, with pen; later, in the days 
of the typewriter, he sometimes bet- 
tered his speed. 


Died. General William Birch 
Haldeman, 78, Commander-in-Chief 
of the United Confederate Veterans; 
of heart disease, in Louisville. 

(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS.) 


Died. Eugene T. Sawyer, 77, one 
of the authors of the Diamond Dick, 
the Nick Carter Detective Stories; in 
San Jose, Calif. (Three others of 
these authors, all dead within the last 
two years, were Thomas Harbaugh, 
John _R. Coryell, Frederick Van 
Rensselaer Dey.) 
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Take the family - 
excellent schools 


for 
your children. 


The journey there is 
just as easy as 
going down town- 

_ Grand Canyon National Park 
is On your way without 
change of 


after 
Californi 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
913 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 


“California Picture Book,’ “Grand Canyon Outings,” 


+, 


California Limited.” 
Also details as to cost of trip. 
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Long before Percival Pangburn ever came down from 
Parnassus to read from his own works, chin whiskers had 
gained historic significance. 







In Egypt, when Memphis and Thebes were still minor 
league towns, goatees were worn, ostensibly as an indication 
of rank, but in reality because the barbers were slaves. The 
masters deemed it advisable to have no shaving done in the 
vicinity of the jugular vein. 

So it has been up through the ages. Thick whiskers and 
thin whiskers, side whiskers and chin whiskers have been 
tolerated by poets, parachute jumpers, and devotees of other 
lofty pursuits, owing to their dread of the razor. Now that 
dread is gone, never to return. 


COLGATE'S 


for better shaving 


This wonderful shaving cream puts an end to the need 
of swathing with hot towels and of rubbing the lather in with 
the fingers. 


Even the toughest beard is softened almost instantly at 
the base, so that you can shave cleanly and comfortably, with 
or against the grain. Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream leaves 
the face soothed and velvety. There is nothing like it for 
insuring shaving comfort. 
















Let us send you a trial tube, enough for 
12 shaves. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 










COLGATE & CO., Dept. 328, 199 Fulton St., New York: 


Please send me the free trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. 
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POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of TIME’s sum- 
mary of events, the Generous Citizen 
points with pride to: 


A big, red apple. (Page 15, column 


1.) 
(P. 12, co. 2? 


A monkey's eyes. 


The protecting arms of the family 
boarder. (P. 15, col. 1.) 


A heavy-set, earnest young man. (P, 
17, col. 3.) 


The great success this year of the 
Chrysler Car. (P. 25, col. 1.) 


A serene lady, an impeccable gentle- 
man. -(P. 13, col. 3:)- 


A bulging shirt-front “full of chest.” 
CP. 11, col. 2.) 








VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


An unhealthy protuberance in the pub- 
lishing field. (Page 25, column 2.) 


The most arrogant advertisement in 
the world. (P. 16, col. 2.) 


The disease of a certain Mexican 


woman. (P. 26, col. 3.) 


A show that wound up “with dirt be 
hind the ears.” (P. 23, col. 1.) 


The sort of person that modern Chief 
Justices and aging college presidents 
were warned against in their salad days. 
(P. 16, col. 3.) 


Macfadden himself in various stages 
of undress. (P. 25, col. 2.) 


A woman, listless, tear-stained, slum- 


mocky. (P. 17, col. 1.) 


The coldest, the shiniest audience 10 


the land. (P. 16, col. 1.) 


Plain speaking between relatives. (P. | 
2, col. 1.) 
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They came from 
the same sort ol 
homes 


The difference between them 
is $15,000 a year 


The reason for the difference is just 15 minutes a day. Do 
you know the secret of these magic 15 minutes that can help 


a man to think clearly, talk interestingly, earn more? 


The 


secret is told in a free book; send for your copy to-day 


P TO a certain point the lives of 

these two men were almost 

identical—same sort of homes, 
same schools, same start in business. 
Then the difference began. One 
stopped growing. 

The other surprised people. — In 
conversation he showed a familiarity 
with all sorts of interesting subjects. 
He talked like a man who had traveled 
widely—though his travels had = con- 
sisted largely in the daily trip between 
his home and his office. 

Older men discovered that he 
thought clearly and expressed himself 
well. They began to rely on_ his 
judgment. As one of them said: “THe 
seems to get a little bigger and 
sounder every month; you can almost 
see him grow.” 


What was the secret 
of his growth? 


It is the secret that many other suc- 
cessful Americans have learned. All 
over this country more than 100,000 
people—young and old, rich and poor 
-have formed the magic habit of 
giving 15 minutes a day to making 
their minds stronger, bigger and more 
interesting. 

Does this sound hard? It would 
he, under ordinary circumstances, if 


one had to do it alone; for there. are 
millions of books in the world and the 
average man or woman is at a 
where to begin to read them or how 
to read them so as to make a few 
minutes a day count. 


loss 


But this task has been made very easy by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who was for forty 
years President of Harvard University. 
From his lifetime of reading and study he 
selected the few really great books that trace 
the progress of civilization; he edited them 
with notes and reading courses so that in 
even 15 minutes a day anyone can get the 
knowledge and the broad culture that are 
the tools of success in modern life. 


You should know at least something about 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Tt is easy to find out. For an interesting 
little hook has been published that gives all 
the facts about the Five-Foot 
Shelf (Harvard Classics), and it 
is yours for the asking. 

This free book is called “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” Thousands of | 
people have read it; and to | 
thousands it has meant a step for- 
ward into a vast new world of | 
pleasure and progress | 

| 
| 


You are cordially invited to have 
a copy of this book. It will be 
sent to you by mail, without obliga 
tion of any kind. Just tear off this 
coupon and mail it today. 


Name 


attended 
high 


They 
the same 


school 


This is the free book which the 
coupon below will bring you. 
It will show you how much 15 
minutes a day can mean to you 


in growth and success. 


416 W. 13th St., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guide-hook 
to the most famous books in the world, describ 
ing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Har 
vard Classics), and containing the plan of read 
ing recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


Mr 
Mrs 
| Miss 


Address 


2677-HCJ, 


a 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON CO. 
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Che Greatest Masterpieces Ever CAritten in the 
Host Amazing Book Ever Made! 


MONG all the world’s magnificent treasures 
of literature, the genius of Shakespearc 
shines forth with matchless splendor. Ile 

is the wonder and the inspiration of each succeed- 
ing’ generation. 

No home is complete without his works. The 
finest art of the book-making craft has been called 
forth to present these masterpieces in hundreds 
of different editions. 

But now comes the achievement of achieve- 
ments. Now comes the most amazing edition of 
Shakespeare ever known. It comes from the one 
place known above all others for centuries of fine 
hbook-making—The Oxford University Press in 
england. 


Everything in One Volume! 

How can this marvelous new edition be de- 

scribed! For it comprises everything — that 

Shakespeare wrote in ONE handy volume! Yes, 

all his plays, all his poems, all his sonnets—not a 
single one omitted, not a single word omitted. 

Yet this extraordinary book is less than one 
| inch thick. And most amazing of all, the type is 
“SS SS SS SS Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE PLYMOUTH PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. 511 

7 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

You may send me for one week’s free examination 
the Oxford Edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works 
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